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THE ORIGIN OF COLOR-NAMES. 


We look upon a world of objects around us and 
find them, each with its name attached and care- 
fully listed, ready to be told off. And in giving 
names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and 
to every beast of the field, we perhaps think, if 
we think at all on the subject, that these names 
properly belong to the objects designated by them. 
We call a tree a tree, why, because it is a tree, 
little thinking that the word tree ever meant any- 
thing else. To us such terms as tree, grass, water, 
sky, stone, book, ete., are merely token-coins 
passing current for certain ideas more or less fixed. 
This, to be sure, adds to the exactness of speech, 
and is therefore an advantage. And yet we feel 
the need of expressing ourselves picturesquely, 
and hence often use terms that are descriptive of 
the object or the act. 

Now, what we do occasionally was at one time 
the general practice. or it is safe to say that 
most words were originally picture-words, or de- 
scriptive terms. These terms were, of course, not 
exact descriptions of the whole object or the entire 
act, but of the most striking peculiarity, and 
might, therefore, when restricted or extended, be 
applied to the most various objects. For the 
same term may be applied to any object or act 
which it may describe. Thus crook may be used 
of a curve in a river, a bending of the knee, the 
bent part of a cane or umbrella, a dishonest per- 
son, etc. In this way, from the same descriptive 
term differently applied, may come words widely 
divergent in meaning. 

This accounts for such divergency of meaning 
as Eng. beam: Ger. Baum; Eng. bone: Ger. 
Bein ; Eng. erop of corn: crop of a fowl; Eng. 
tree: Gk. ddpv ‘spear,’ ete. 

When we discover the primary meaning of a 
group of words, the changes in signification usually 
seem easy and natural. For example, there is 
an IE. root lip, meaning ‘‘smear.’? From this 


comes a Skt. verb dimpdte with the two principal 
significations : ‘‘ smear’’ and ‘‘ stick to, adhere,’’ 
that is, ‘‘ be smeary, sticky.’”? From ‘‘smear’”’ 
naturally come ‘‘ anoint, paint’’ and ‘‘besmear, 
daub, pollute, defile.’’ 

In Greek the root lip gives a verb drcédw 
‘smear, anoint, daub, dye, ete.’, and a noun 
Nios ‘ grease, oil.’ From this is derived an ad- 
jective which, according to its application, means 
rich, fertile or shiny, bright. Another adjective, 
Nizapys, ‘persisting, persevering ; importunate,’ 
whence a verb, Aimapéw ‘persist, persevere ; im- 
portune, beg,’ goes back to the primary meaning 
stick to, adhere.’’ 

In Balto-Slavic ‘stick, adhere’’ is the only 
meaning that has survived. The same is true of 
Germanic. Here, however, only derived mean- 
ings are found. So we have German bleiben 
‘remain,’ which meant primarily ‘‘stick.’”’ An 
outgrowth of ‘‘remain’’ we have in live and life 
with their various shades of meaning. Though 
these words are derived from the meaning “stick, 
remain,’’ they imply activity, energy ; hence the 
adjective lively. 

One other related word remains to be explained. 
This may be done by putting ‘‘is left’’ in place 
of ‘‘remains.’’ Left is a past participle of leave, 
which meant primarily ‘‘cause to remain.’’ Thus 
from the one root lip, smear, have sprung these 
widely divergent words. But this is not an 
abnormal growth ; for divarication is the law of 
development in language. 

Now, if we analyze the examples just given, we 
shall find that the changes of meaning resulted 
from the following facts. First, the word was 
extended in its application so that it could be used 
of any smearing. Next, the word came to denote 
what it primarily only connoted or implied. Thus 
stickiness was implied by smeariness, and then 
became the prevailing idea in some languages. 
Finally, the primary meaning was obscured, and 
the various secondary meanings hecame new cen- 
tres of divergence branching out in every direction. 
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The general principle that difference of use 
leads to divergency of meaning helps us also to 
explain color-names. These in their very nature 
are secondary. For, being descriptive terms, 
there was a time when there were no color-names 
as such. That is, there was a time, and that not 
very remote in many cases, when the present 
color-words were terms that could be used in 
describing quite different qualities. This earliest 
stage can be seen at all periods, for color-names 
are continually arising. It isrepresented in Eng- 
lish by such terms as gay, lively, smart, dashy, 
loud, gaudy; dull, dead, dreary; tarnished, 
stained, spotted, dirty, smeared; faint, faded, 
feeble, etc. From such and similar terms come 
fixed color-names. This happens because a com- 
munity describes a certain color by a certain 
term, and by association the term comes to denote 
that color. 

Different communities, however, may use the 
same term differently, for the basis of comparison 
may be different. Thus by association ‘‘smeared’’ 
may mean to one ‘‘ dirty, dark-colored ’’ and then 
perhaps ‘‘brown, black’’; to another ‘oily, 
shiny, bright, white.’’ Or a general term like 
‘*bright’’ may be restricted to particular 
bright color. In one language, therefore, it may 
mean ‘‘white,’’ in another, ‘‘yellow’’; in a 
third, ‘‘red,’’ etc. When, therefore, we find 
such differences in different languages, we are not 
to assume that color-names change, that, for ex- 
ample, a word that meant ‘‘red’’ at one time 
might mean ‘‘ yellow’’ or ‘‘ white’’ at another ; 
but rather that the various words resulted from 
the restricted use of some term of wider application. 

We must bear in mind also that in primitive 
times different colors were not carefully distin- 
guished. For example, one word might be used 
where we should say yellow, orange, salmon, pink, 
rose, scarlet, red, crimson, maroon, brown. Of 
the ten color-names given here only three have 
come down from early times: yellow, red, brown. 
These, it will be noticed, are not so specific as the 
other colors named. In fact, some might loosely 
apply the term red to any tint from yellow to 
brown. 

As a rule, the color-names that have come 
down from antiquity, as brown, red, yellow, 
green, blue, gray, are loosely used. Each covers 
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a variety of shades. Black and white, however, 
which are old color-names, are from their nature 
more specific. 

An interesting parallel is the Japanese color- 
name aoi. According to context, this would be 
translated into English by green, blue, pale, or 
livid. For it may be applied to the grass, the 
sky, a body of water, or the face when pale with 
sickness or blanched with fear. But this does 
not mean that the Japanese do not recognize the 
difference between green and blue, or that they 
ever regarded the two colors as identical. It 
means simply, that, in common speech, distinctive 
terms for blue and green have not been evolved. 
It is like our loosely used red, brown, gray, or the 
still more indefinite dull, dingy ; bright, gaudy, 
etc. The use of such general terms does not imply 
in us a lack of discrimination any more than the 
use of legume would lay us under the charge of 
not knowing beans from peas. 

In searching for the origin of color-names, we 
shall find that many are related to words for blaze, 
burn, shine. The underlying words here express 
rapid motion of the most general character, and 
are widely divergent in their development. We 
therefore find such ideas as whirl, vibrate, tremble; 
scatter, sprinkle, sputter ; spring, rise, grow, etc., 
producing words for flicker, twinkle, sparkle, glit- 
ter, gleam, blaze, burn, shine, ete. 

The same underlying terms are used to express 
quite different ideas. This is because they are 
capable of a wide application, not because there 
is a transference from one to another. Thus Ger. 
sprithen may mean sparkle or drizzle, from the 
wider signification ‘fly out in small particles.’’ 
There is, of course, a transference from the con- 
crete to the abstract or from the physical to the 
mental. But when we find a term that is used of 
sight and of sound, we are not at once to suppose 
that there has been a transference from one to the 
other. In some cases that may be true, that is, 
there may be a secondary transference from sound 
to sight or from sight to sound, as when we speak 
of loud colors or dark tones. But when we con- 
sider that all terms describing the objects of sense 
perception are necessarily transferred terms, it will 
appear more probable that a word signifying both 
shrillness and brightness is a descriptive derivative 
in both senses. That is, one is not derived from the 
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other, but both are transferred ideas. Thus Lat. 
acer ‘sharp, pointed’ is applied to all the senses 
and also to mental and moral qualities. Or ‘‘re- 
sound” and ‘‘sparkle’’ are often derived from 
the primary meaning ‘‘break forth, burst’’ or 
‘< shake, rattle.’’ 

The word sparkle itself is a typical illustration 
of this change. In form it is a frequentative of 
spark, OE. spearcian ‘emit sparks, scintillate,’ 
and closely related to spiercan ‘sparkle ; ‘sputter,’ 
spiercing ‘sprinkling.’ The three significations 
‘*sparkle,’’ ‘‘sputter,’’ ‘‘sprinkle’’ are speciali- 
zations of some more general meaning, such as 
‘‘scatter, spriihen.’’ This we find in the related 
Lat. spargo ‘strew, throw here and there, scatter, 
sprinkle, spurt, etc.’ But all these point to some 
such original meaning as ‘‘move quickly to and 
fro, spring, jump.’’ So here belong ON. sparka 
‘kick’ and sparkr ‘ quick, lively,’ from which we 
take Eng. spark ‘a gay, lively man.’ 

But we have not yet reached the limits of 
development in this group of words. To scatter 
implies to burst apart. This signification branches 
into three main lines. Burst is used of literal 
shattering, and of the bursting forth of buds. So 
we find related words meaning ‘‘ burst, break ; 
bud, bloom.’’ As breaking, cracking is attended 
with noise, it is but a short step to ‘‘ crackle, 
clatter.’’ This meaning occurs in a number of 
words, among others ON. spraka. From ‘‘crackle, 
clatter’’ we come naturally to ‘‘ talk, speak,’’ and 
this we have in Ger. sprechen. 

It is evident from the examples given that color- 
names arise in the process of differentiation of some 
descriptive term, and that the color denoted de- 
pends upon the basis of comparison as fixed by 
association. For example, the root lip ‘smear,’ 
to which I have referred, gives Skt. lépas ‘filth, 
spot’ and Gk. Aurapds ‘oily, shiny, bright.” A 
root mel ‘mark, stain’ produces words for blue, 
black, and yellow. From the meaning ‘stroke, 
streak ’’ come Eng. grime and Ger. greis. 

We see, then, how true it is that usage fixes the 
signification of a word. But it is not blind usage, 
though the change in meaning may be the result 
of an accidental choice. Suppose, for example, 
we start with ‘‘dry.’’ If we apply this to the 
sky, it will mean ‘‘clear, bright.’’ If the primary 
meaning ‘‘dry ’’ is lost sight of, the word may be 
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transferred to the appearance of the countenance, 
and would then mean ‘bright, cheerful.’”’ If, 
however, ‘‘ dry ’’ were used of vegetation, it would 
mean ‘‘ withered, faded, sear,’’ and might imply 
a yellowish or brownish color. If the secondary 
meaning ‘‘faded’’ should be used of the com- 
plexion, it would then denote ‘‘ paleness, sallow- 
ness.’? All these changes would be natural and 
easy and yet would result in striking differences. 

It has surely become apparent from the pre- 
ceding discussion that any color-name as ‘‘white,’’ 
‘*black,’’ ‘‘red,’’ may go back to various de- 
scriptive terms. That is, ‘‘ white,’’ in one case, 
may come from ‘‘shining, bright’’ ; in another 
from ‘‘clean, pure’; in a third from ‘‘oily, 
sleek ’’ ; in a fourth from ‘‘ faded, pale,’’ and 
so on. 

In a paper of this kind, therefore, I can indicate 
only in the most general way the primary meaning 
of the principal colors. The origin of ‘‘ white ”’ 
I have already pointed out. ‘‘Red’’ is equally 
various in its beginnings. Some words for red 
come from ‘‘shining, blazing.’’ The thing pri- 
marily described was the blazing fire or the ruddy 
glow of embers, but the adjective thus used was 
soon transferred to other red objects. When 
‘‘red’’ goes back to such a meaning, it may be 
related to words for yellow or white. 

A frequent source of words for red, reddish, 
yellow, is some verb meaning ‘‘ flourish, bloom.’’ 
In this case bright-colored flowers were first in the 
mind of the originators. Naturally such words 
could be applied to the bloom upon the cheek. 

As red is such a striking color and so frequently 
used of the complexion, it often came to be re- 
garded as the color par excellence. So Lat. 
color implies especially a ruddy or reddish color. 
This is, however, only natural, for color is related 
to célare ‘hide, cover,’ and meant primarily 
‘*covering,’’ hence ‘‘appearance, complexion.’’ 
It is interesting to note that from the very same 
root comes OE. heolstor ‘ dark ; darkness,’ 7. e., 
‘‘covered.’’ A similar difference in development 
is seen in Ir. derg ‘red’ and the cognate Eng. 
dark. Many such parallels exist. 

As many of the words for bright, white, yellow, 
red, etc., come from the primary meaning spring 
up, shoot out or the like, we not infrequently find 
them related to words meaning green. Thus the 
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same root that gives Eng. grow and green fur- 
nishes Lett. farut ‘branch out,’ whence ‘ radiate, 
beam.’ Lith. zéréti is used only in the derived 
sense: ‘beam, gleam.’ 

‘* Yellow,’’ as we have seen, may be one in 
origin with ‘‘red’’ or ‘‘ white’’ where the pri- 
mary idea is ‘‘ glowing, bright.’’ In other cases 
‘*yellow ’’ comes from ‘‘faded’’ as applied es- 
pecially to the complexion. It may then be 
equivalent to ‘‘ pale, sallow.’’ Or ‘‘yellow”’ is 
sometimes the specialized use of some general 
term like ‘‘ smeared, stained.’’ 

‘*Blue’’ as a rule is derived from such term as 
‘*spotted, stained.’’ In this case it is closely 
allied to ‘‘livid,’’ ‘‘ dark,’’ ‘‘ black,’’ etc. The 
same variation occurs when the primary meaning 
is ‘‘faded,’’ which is another common source of 
‘*blue’’ or ‘ livid.”’ 

With the blue of the sky above us, it might be 
thought that ‘‘ blue’’ would be named from the 
sky. But such is only rarely the case. The sky 
itself is regarded as a covering, a firmament, an 
arch, an expanse, the source of light, etc., and an 
adjective ‘‘sky-blue’”’ or ‘‘ bright’’ might come 
from such a word or be related to it. But it is 
very rare that an IE. adjective meaning blue 
refers primarily to the sky. When that is the 
case, the real meaning is ‘‘ clear, serene,’’ and 
only by implication ‘‘blue.’’ 

‘*Gray’’ often comes from such terms as 
‘«streaked, rough, spotted,’’ and might therefore 
be related to words for blue, black, yellow, or 
brown. In other cases ‘‘gray’’ develops from 
‘¢ white,’’ of whatever origin that may be. 

‘* Brown’? may be a light or a dark color. 
When it is the former it may be a specialized 
meaning of ‘‘bright.’’ This seems to be the case 
in the word brown itself. But generally ‘‘ brown’’ 
refers to a dark color and is equivalent to an 
original ‘‘smeared, stained, dull, dark, dingy,’’ 
as in ChSl. smedit ‘darkbrown’ : Goth. bismeitan 
‘ smear.’ 

Such terms as dull, dark, dingy, black have a 
wide field to come from and may therefore be 
related to various other color-names. ‘‘ Covered ’’ 
is the primary meaning in Lat. obsciirus ‘dark, 
obscure’ and in a number of other synonymous 
words, ‘‘ Dirty, stained, smeared’’ is the start- 
ing point for ‘‘ dark-colored’’ in many cases. So 
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Greek pédas ‘black’ is related to Skt. malinds 
‘filthy, dark-colored,’ and also to Lith. mélynas 
‘blue’ and Welsh melyn ‘ yellow.’ And all are 
from a root mel ‘mark, stain.’ Eng. freckle and 
Ger. Forelle are related to Skt. pfenis ‘speckled, 
spotted,’ and to Gk. wepxvds ‘dark-colored, livid.’ 
From ‘‘turbid, misty, stormy’’ come also many 
words for dark, dusky, as in the case of the last 
two words. 

An interesting class of color-names are such as 
come from the primary meaning ‘flow out, fall 
away, vanish.’’ This gives a wide variety of 
color-names. For we have, on the one side, 
‘*clear up,’’ whence ‘‘ clear, serene, bright ;’? on 
the other, ‘‘fade,’’ from which may come ‘“‘ pale, 
sallow’’ or ‘‘livid, dark-colored.’’ 

Thus from the primary meaning ‘flow out, 
vanish’? come Lith. blaivas ‘clear, bright,’ as 
applied to the sky, and OE. b/at ‘ pale, livid,’ in 
reference to the complexion. Or the same root 
that gives Lat. madidus ‘wet, drenched, soaked, 
drunk’ produced Gk. padapds ‘melting away : 
flabby, loose; bald,’ and ChSl. modri ‘livid.’ 
Here ‘‘bald’’ and “‘livid’’ both go back to the 
primary meaning ‘‘ falling away, disappearing :”’ 
in one case of the hair, in the other of the com- 
plexion. 

In some cases words for gloom, darkness, night 
are actually derived from verbs meaning glow, 
gleam. Originally the gloom was thought of as a 
faint light in the darkness, and then ‘faint light, 
gloom, darkness’’ became the prevailing idea. 
We see the beginning of this change in English 
glimmer as compared with the related gleam, and 
a more advanced stage in gloom, which is derived 
from glow. The word night itself, with its cog- 
nates in most of the Indo-European languages, is 
an example of this development of meaning, and 
all the stages are shown in Skt. aktés ‘gleam, 
glimmer, darkness, night.’ 

In all periods, but especially in later times, 
color-words are formed from the names of objects 
having the color to be designated. Theoretically 
we might form in English a color-name from any 
object by adding ‘‘colored’’ to it, as: cream- 
colored, dove-colored, straw-colored, etc. In many 
cases the color-names are direct derivatives, as: 
golden, silver, leaden, emerald, ruby, orange, vio- 
let, and many others. In some of these the object 
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was named from its color. So it was with gold 
and ruby. But golden and ruby are used as 
color-names with no thought of the original mean- 
ing of gold and ruby. 

In these various ways color-names arise. They 
are always transferred terms, and, in the old 
color-names at least, usually come from the re- 
stricted use of various descriptive terms. As we 
have seen, the color denoted depends upon associa- 
tion, not upon any inherent meaning in the word 
itself, 

Francis A. Woop. 

University of Chicago. 


NOTES ON THE INFLECTION OF SPAN- 
ISH VERBS: 1. VERBS IN -iar AND 
-uar; 2. VERBS IN WHICH THE 
LAST TWO VOWELS OF THE 
STEM FORM A COMBINATION OF 
THE TYPE STRONG + WEAK. 
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the last two vowels of the stem form a combina- 
tion of the type strong -+ weak have not been 
treated in any American Spanish grammar. 

The classification of the verbs in question de- 
pends upon two considerations : diphthongization 
or non-diphthongization in the infinitive, and ac- 
centuation or non-accentuation in tonic forms. 

The fact involved in the first of these consid- 
erations,—namely, that the combinations which 
normally constitute diphthongs’ fail, in certain 
words, to constitute diphthongs,—is a matter of 
commonplace knowledge to Spanish grammarians.* 
It has been ignored, however, by all American 
writers of Spanish grammars.‘ 

Statements as to diphthongization or non-diph- 
thongization and as to accentuation or non-ac- 
centuation in certain of the verbs here in question 
have been made by various Spanish grammarians, 
notably Bello, Benot, and Cuervo. The Diccio- 
nario de la conjugacién castellana® of Emiliano 
Isaza is, however, the only work in which state- 
ments as to diphthongization or non-diphthongi- 


INFINITIVE : NO DIPHTHONG DIPHTHONG 
: : no diphthong diphthong retained diphthong dissolved 
tonic forms : fete no accent accent 
(49: List 1) (219) (27: List 2) 
-iar confiar cambiar telegrafiar 
confio cambio telegraffo 
-cuar -cuar 
(all oma ( 
continuar santiguar 
contintio santiguo 
(3: List 3) (53) (17: List 4) 
strong ++ weak : reunir reinar aunar 
retino reino atino 


No complete classification of verbs in -iar and 
-uar, or of those in which the last two vowels of 
the stem form a combination of the type strong + 
weak, has hitherto been made. Verbs in -iar and 
-uar have been inadequately treated in several 
American Spanish grammars.’ Verbs in which 


1The above article reviews briefly some of the conclu- 
sions reached in the author’s ‘‘ Color-Names and their 
Congeners,’’? Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1902. 

1 See for example Ford and Hills, sections 218 and 219, 
and Ramsey, section 1045. 


zation and as to accentuation or non-accentuation 


77, e, (1) strong+ unstressed weak, (2) unstressed 
weak ++ strong, (3) unstressed weak +- weak. 

5 See for example the Gramatica de la lengua castellana of 
the Spanish Academy, edition of 1901, pp. 330 and 334. 

*See for example Ford and Hills, section 4, and Ram- 
sey, sections 4-8. In Ford and Hills, section 4, certain 
words (e. g., fiar) are given to illustrate diphthongization 
which are particularly cited in the Gramdatica of the Span- 
ish Academy as words in which the combination in ques- 
tion does not constitute a diphthong. 

> Paris, Imprenta Sudamericana : 1897. 
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are made for all of the verbs here in question. 
Isaza’s work is entirely authoritative. It is based 
upon critical study of the statements of other 
grammarians and upon independent research into 
literary and colloquial usage. Isaza has thus pro- 
vided all the data necessary for the proper classi- 
fication of the verbs in question. The classi- 
fication which follows is based entirely upon his 
statements. 


VERBS IN -iar. 


281 verbs in -iar are registered in the Dic- 
cionario of Isaza.° In 232 of these verbs the ia 
constitutes a diphthong. In 45 the ia does not 
constitute a diphthong.’ In 4 the ia is some- 
times considered as constituting and sometimes as 
not constituting a diphthong.*® 

Non-diphthongization is normal in the following 
cases :— 

1) when the stem contains no other vowel than 
the i in question. The verbs espiar and estriar 
should be considered as of this type, since the e is 
merely a euphonic prefix ; also the verb istriar, 
since it is merely a variant of estriar. 11 verbs 
are of this type.° 

2) when the verb is formed upon a simple stem 
containing no other vowel than the 7 in question. 
21 verbs are of this type.” 

In the 49 verbs in which the ia does not con- 
stitute a diphthong, the 7 is vocalic, and is the 
stem vowel. In tonic forms, therefore, the stress 
rests upon the i. This position of the stress is 
orthographically indicated by the placing of an 
accent upon the i. The formal grammatical state- 
ment with regard to these verbs should be to the 
following effect :— 

All verbs in -iar in which the ia does not consti- 
tute a diphthong accent the i in tonic forms. 

In the 236 verbs in which the a does constitute 
a diphthong, the i is semi-vocalic, and the vowel 


6 Not counting 76 which are registered as antiquated, 6 


which are registered as provincial, 3 which are registered - 


as used only in the Gypsy dialect, and one which is not 
registered, in the Diccionario de la lengua castellana of the 
Spanish Academy. 

TSee List 1, unstarred verbs. 

8 See List 1, starred verbs. 

®See List 1, verbs followed by (1). 

10 See List 1, verbs followed by (2). 
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before the i is the stem vowel. In tonic forms, 
therefore, the stress should rest upon the vowel 
before the 7. 

In 209 of the 236 verbs the stress does thus 
regularly rest upon the vowel before the 7. 

In 17 of the 236 verbs, however, the stress 
rests upon the ¢ instead of upon the vowel before 
the i," and in 10 of the 236 verbs the stress may 
rest either upon the 7 or upon the vowel before the 
i.” The position of the stress upon the 7 is or- 
thographically indicated by the placing of an 
accent upon it. These 27 verbs should be grouped 
together as constituting a single irregular class. 
The formal grammatical statement with regard to 
this irregular class should be to the following 
effect 

Some verbs in -iar in which the ia does constitute 
a diphthong accent the i in tonic forms. 


VERBS IN -war. 


If the wa is preceded by ¢ or g it constitutes a 
diphthong ; otherwise it does not constitute a 
diphthong. 

In all verbs in -war, then, except those in -cuar 
and -guar, the wu is vocalic, and is the stem vowel. 
In tonic forms, therefore, the stress rests upon the 
u. This position of the stress is orthographically 
indicated by the placing of an accent upon the w. 
The formal grammatical statement with regard to 
these verbs should be to the following effect :— 

All verbs in -uar except those in -cuar and -guar 
accent the u in tonic forms. 

In verbs in -cuar and -guar the wu is semi-vo- 
calic, and the vowel before the wu is the stem 
vowel. In tonic forms, therefore, the stress rests 
upon the vowel before the wu. 


VERBS IN WHICH THE LAST TWO VOWELS OF 
THE STEM FORM A COMBINATION OF THE 
TYPE Srrone + WEAK. 


73 such verbs are registered in the Diccionario 
of Isaza.* In 70 of these verbs the combination 


1 See List 2, unstarred verbs. 

12 See List 2, starred verbs. 

18Not counting 19 which are registered as antiquated 
and 1 which is registered as provincial, in the Diccionario 
de la lengua castellana of the Spanish Academy. 
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constitutes a diphthong. In 3 the combination 
does not constitute a diphthong.”* 

Non-diphthongization is normal when the com- 
bination consists of a final vowel of prefix + an 
initial vowel of simple stem. In 4 verbs in which 
the combination is of this character,” however, 
the combination nevertheless constitutes a diph- 
thong. 

In the 3 verbs in which the combination does 
not constitute a diphthong, the weak vowel is the 
stem vowel. In tonic forms, therefore, the stress 
rests upon the weak vowel. This position of the 
stress is orthographically indicated by the placing 
of an accent upon the weak vowel. The formal 
grammatical statement with regard to these verbs 
should be to the following effect :— 

All verbs in which the last two vowels of the stem 
form a combination of the type strong + weak, 
which does not constitute a diphthong, accent the 
weak vowel in tonic forms. 

In the 70 verbs in which the combination does 
constitute a diphthong, the strong vowel is the 
stem vowel. In tonic forms, therefore, the stress 
should rest upon the strong vowel. 

In 53 of the 70 verbs the stress does thus regu- 
larly rest upon the strong vowel. 

In 17 of the 70 verbs, however, the stress rests 
upon the weak vowel instead of upon the strong 
vowel.” This position of the stress is ortho- 
graphically indicated by the placing of an accent 
upon the weak vowel. These 17 verbs should be 
grouped together as constituting a single irregular 
class. The formal grammatical statement with 
regard to this irregular class should be to the 
following effect :— 

Some verbs in which the last two vowels of the 
stem form a diphthong of the type strong + weak 
accent the weak vowel in tonie forms. 


Lists. 
List 1. Verbs in -iar in which the ta does not 
constitute a diphthong : 
afiliar * descarriar filiar * 
aliarse (2) desconfiar (2) guiar (1) 
arriar descriarse (2) istriar (1) 
14 See List 3. 


16 See List 4. 


airar, aislar, desaislarse, aupar. 
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arriarse (2) — desliar (2) liar (1) 
ataviar desvariar miar (1) 
aviar (2) desviar (2) paliar * 
calofriarse (2) enfriar (2) piar (1) 
calosfriarse (2) enlejiar porfiar (2) 
cariarse * enriar (2) recriar (2) 
ciar (1) entrecriarse (2) resfriar (2) 
confiar (2) enviar (2) rociar 
criar (1) espiar (1) triar (1) 
cuchichiar estriar (1) variar 
chirriar expiar (2) vidriar 
desafiar (2) extraviar (2) vigiar 
desataviar fiar (1) zurriar 


desaviar (2) 


List 2. Verbs in -iar in which the ia does con- 
stitute a diphthong, which accent the 7 in tonic 


forms : 

acuantiar cuantiar gloriarse 
amnistiar empaliar * hastiar 
ampliar enhastiar historiar * 
ansiar * expatriarse*  inventariar * 
autografiar expoliar * litofotografiar 
auxiliar * extasiarse * litografiar 
averiarse foliar * pipiar 
contrariar fotografiar telegrafiar 


cromolitografiar fotolitografiar  vaciar * 


List 3. Verbs in which the last two vowels of 
the stem form a combination of the type strong + 
weak, which does not constitute a diphthong : 


entreuntar reunir reuntar 
List 4. Verbs in which the last two vowels of 
the stem form a diphthong of the type strong + 


weak, which accent the weak vowel in tonic forms : 


airar aupar embaular 
aislar desainar judaizar 
arcaizar desaislarse maullar 
atraillar desatraillar sainar 
aullar desembaular traillar 
aunar embaucar 


Ernest H. WILkKInNs. 
Harvard University. 
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HEZ! HAY! HAY AVANT! AND OTHER 
OLD AND MIDDLE FRENCH LOCU- 
TIONS USED FOR DRIVING 
BEASTS OF BURDEN. 


Writing about 1876, Littré tells us in the Pre- 
face to his Dictionnaire (page iv) that the work 
covers a period beginning with Malherbe and last- 
ing more than two centuries, and then he says : 
‘‘Je me suis arrété 4 ces limites et n’ai point 
inscrit les mots de la vieille langue tombés en 
désuétude ; c’est l’objet d’un autre travail, tout 
différent du mien, et qu’il importe de recomman- 
der vivement 4 l’érudition.’”’ These words seem 
to imply that Littré had not heard of Frédéric 
Godefroy, whose labours, however, had already 
begun. Whatever the truth may be, the first 
volume of Godefroy’s Dictionnaire de l ancienne 
langue frangaise et de tous ses dialectes, du IX* au 
X V° sitcle' saw the light in 1880, one year before 
Littré’s death. 

Godefroy’s dictionary contains a short preface, 
unsigned and yet due, no doubt, notwithstanding 
its editorial nous, to Godefroy alone. Supposedly, 
therefore, it is to Godefroy that we owe the fol- 
lowing statements as to the scope and definitions 
of his dictionary : ‘‘Ce fragment [in ten volumes] 
contient les mots de la langue du moyen Age que 
la langue moderne n’a pas gardés. Lorsque nous 
enregistrerons les mots conservés, ce ne sera que 
pour certaines significations disparues...... . 
Nous avons justifié chaque forme, chaque signi- 
fication et chaque nuance de sens, par des exem- 
ples abondants et variés,’’ ete. 

To the reasons for pursuing the policy outlined 
in the words above quoted, the Preface furnishes 
a clue: in a scientific sense no imaginable excuse 
could be offered for such a policy, and immense as 
is the convenience of having Godefroy’s dictionary, 
it is a fact that a great number of words which 
have not survived in modern French are to be 
found neither in the main part nor in the supple- 
ment. Furthermore, the dictionary contains only 
a small share of the words whose form has sur- 
vived, but with a meaning unknown in Old 
French, to say nothing of an immense number of 


1 Fifteenth-century writers are included, also some of 
the sixteenth century. 
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locutions composed of words still familiar, but 
obscure, or even quite incomprehensible as one 
finds them grouped in the old language. To be 
sure, the small Godefroy contains not a few of 
these locutions which are not in the big edition, 
but, after all, both Godefroys leave one in the 
lurch so often that the necessity of immensely en- 
riching the whole work seems imperative. Even 
when we turn to various critical editions supplied 
with glossaries, these glossaries in their turn gen- 
erally prove to be incomplete, and finally the 
scholar finds he has to make a new Old-French 
dictionary of his own, or remain in darkness. 

These few paragraphs may serve as a kind of 
preface to the following study of Hez! Hay! Hay 
avant! and to later studies of many other Old- 
French or Middle-French words and _locutions 
whose history and meaning have not been set forth 
by Godefroy, by Littré, nor by any other accessible 
dictionary. But many words and locutions have 
been misinterpreted by Godefroy, though he has 
registered them. These, too, afford an immense 
opportunity to any one who may have doubts as 
to how he can render a valuable service to this 
particular branch of science. 

A modern French carter urges on his horse by 
uttering a long-drawn-out hue, or hue, hue,? and 


2That is, i Possibly of Celtic origin. When hue 
means distinctly ‘‘ go to the right,’’ it often becomes huhaw 
(=ii6). Dia means ‘‘go to the left.” The Breton 
forms corresponding to dia, as given by Littré, are dia, 
diaz, dihaz, dicha, deha: derived from diou, dihou, dehou, 
meaning ‘‘to the right.’”” The Welsh form is deou; the 
Irish is deas ; both meaning ‘‘to the right.’”? In England 
‘gee’? means “‘right,’”? when it does not mean simply 
along’; ‘‘haw,’’ dialectal there, means ‘to the 
left.’? In the United States ‘gee’? =‘‘right” and 
“haw”? = ‘‘left.”” The fact that the Celtic forms 
mean ‘‘right,’? whereas the French ‘dia’? = ‘left,’? 
seems to me no evidence at all that the French dia is 
not of Celtic origin. The difference is to be explained, 
perhaps, by a change in custom like that which has 
occurred in America, where drivers have come to turn to 
the right, though they sit on the right, 7. ¢., on the wrong 
side of the seat, as if they still kept to the left! It seems 
as if ‘‘haw’’ must also be derived from a British word, 
cognate with the original form of hu(e,) whatever that 
may have been. 

Under hue Littré quotes a dubious example from Noél 
du Fail (xvi c.). Here is an unmistakeable example 
about two centuries older: Hu/ hu/ sur lui/ sur lui, 
lion! , Miracle xxiv, vs. 1127, in the edition by Paris and 
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this imperative interjection may be heard through- 
out France. But interjections, like all other 
words, are subject to change. Whatever the 
history of hue may be, other very different sounds 
have been used in France to drive on beasts of 
burden, and though the genuinely realistic docu- 
ments of medieval literature are not abundant at 
any period, and though these few documents are 
separated by wide gaps of time, they have pre- 
served a few specimens worthy of examination. 

In the fabliau Du Provoire qui Menga les 
Meures* Guerin has recorded how the untimely 
utterance of hez* caused a priest to be flung into 


Robert. But, as the verb huer is known to have been used 
as early as the twelfth century, hw must have existed still 
earlier ; for the interjection is certainly not born of the 
verb, though aga (< agarer) and tiens prove that a verb 
may be the parent of an interjection. 

As to the kinship of hue and hure and ho I am not at 
all certain. These latter expressions occur, e. g., in the 
Farce de Guillerme (about 1500 A. D.) : 


GUILLERME 


Dictes hure, ho (car je suis cheval), 
Mais gardez que ne me frappiez. 
Ancien Thédtre Francais, I, 331. 


For Hury, ho see, also, the first example quoted from the 
Farce du Pont aux Asnes. A form haurehau, seemingly a 
variant of hure ho, and dea, which is nothing but an old 
form, perhaps dialectal, of the modern dia, occur in a piece 
entitled Discours joyeuz || pour advertir la nouvelle mariee de 
ce quelle doit faire la premiere nuict. When this piece was 
composed I cannot say. It was printed at Rouen, without 
date Chez Loys Coste libraire rue Escuyeres aux trois ttt 
couronnes. I shall not try to punctuate or to explain what 
seems to me an obscure passage, whether in or out of its 
context. 

Apropos un charretier sans fouet 

Qui ne dit dea ne haurehau 

Pourroit il toucher son cheuau 

Sa iument son asne ou sa beste 

Iamais ; car un homme sans teste 

N’a point besoin de chapperon 

Ne de picquer de |’ esperon. 


5In the Recueil général of Montaiglon and Raynaud, 
Vol. rv, pp. 54-55. 

*Rimed with montez. What was the pronunciation of 
the participial ending ez about A. D. 1250? Having 
become es, had it already taken the next step and come to 
be feebly pronounced, or not at all? I mean, of course, 
when not immediately followed by a vowel. How much 
allowance should be made for mere eye-rimes of es with es 
and of ez with ez? When must one admit mere assonance? 
Even if the manuscript of this fabliau,—as well as the 
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a bramble bush where he lay wedged while his 
mare ran home. It seems that he had stood up 
on her back in order that he might feast on some 
mulberries which would otherwise have been 
beyond his reach. Having eaten his fill he 
looked down at his mare, and seeing how quiet 
she was, he felt much joy, but suddenly, inspired 
it may be by some boyish fancy, he wondered 
what would happen if he said hez / 


Dieus,’’ fait il, ‘‘ qui or diroit hez /”’ 
Il le pensa, et dist ensanble ; 
Et la jument de poor tranble : 
.I. saut a fait tot a bandon, 
Et li prestres chiet el buisson 
En tel maniere entre les ronces, 
(Qui d’ argent li donast .c. onces 
N’alast arriere ne avant, 
Et la jument s’en va fuiant ; 
Chez le provoire est revenue. 


Another neat example of hez occurs in the story 
Du Vilain Asnier, another fabliau.® 


Tl avint ja a Monpellier 

C’un vilein estoit costumier 

De fiens chargier et amasser 

A®. II. asnes terre fumer. 

.I. jor ot ses asnes chargiez ; 
Maintenant ne s’est atargiez : 

El bore entra, ses asnes maine, 
Devant lui chagoit a grant paine, 
Souvent li estuet dire: ‘‘ Hez!”’ 


Both these examples belong to the thirteenth 
century or thereabouts, but hez continued to be 
shouted at beasts of burden for at least three 
hundred years longer, probably till after Cotgrave 
had registered it in his excellent Dictionarie of the 
French and English tongues (1611), yet it lin- 
gered in a disguise which might have been effec- 
tive had it not been betrayed by apun. This pun 
shows that the exclamation hay was pronounced 


second manuscript containing the other version ( Recueil 
gén., V, pp. 37-38) be of the thirteenth century, the scribe 
may have copied the ez of an earlier manuscript, whatever 
may have been the sound of final ez in his time. 

Finally, how was the participial ending ez, not linked, 
pronounced about 1250 a. pD. respectively in Anglo-Nor- 
man and in Francian? 

5 Recueil général, v, p. 41. 

® Goes also with fumer. 

7 Cotgrave, under hay, quotes a proverb which Le Roux 
de Lincy missed, Fol est qui est esperonné & a cheval dit hay. 
This proverb, like many others, is rimed. See the remark 
in the text as to the pun on Hay/ Tron/ 


| 

| 

| | 
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é(e), and, knowing that it had this sound, we 
have no good reason to doubt that the hay which 
occurs in the passages presently to be quoted is 
the same word as the hez employed by the priest 
and the ass-driver in the two fabliaux. This pun 
occurs in the Farce Joyeuse des Galans et du 
Monde,* a piece which Mr. Emile Picot believes to 
have originated at Rouen about 1445. 


Le MonpdE 


Je n’eus jamais telle vigueur, 

Ne tel force, ne tel vertu. 

Vous me cuidés faire abatu 

Au devant que m’ ait touché. 


Le Gaant 
Hay! 
LE MonDE 
Tron! 


The meaning of hay is so precise when this 
sound is shouted at beasts of burden that it may 
almost be reckoned a verb, like our English 
‘*Get up !”’ or ‘*Go along !’’ and it may be this 
very fact that caused it to be spelt differently than 
the pure exclamation, which is commonly repre- 
sented in the following ways: e, he, et, and eh, 
in fifteenth-century or earlier documents. At all 
events, thus far no example of the imperative in- 
terjection spelt otherwise than hay or hai has come 
to my attention.® It is hay in the proverb Hay 
avant et trop arriere;"° for the word avant, as we 
shall see, was often added for greater emphasis. 

Occasionally hay may represent the pure inter- 
jection ; witness the following example from the 
Farce Nouvelle du Ouvier," wherein Jacquemi- 
not’s wife urges him to write, with these words : 


Mettez! mettez! hay! sotte beste. 
Avez vous honte de cela ? 


8 Recueil Général des Sotties, ed. by Picot for Soc. des 
Anc. Textes, 1, pp. 15 ff. See vv. 226-230. 

®No doubt others have noticed cases. I am calling 
attention to a tendency, not to an invariable fact. Hay 
(or hat) sometimes betokens a pure interjection. 

10 Number 299 in the ‘‘ Anciens Proverbes Frangais,’’ 
published by E. Langlois in the Bibliothéque de 0 Ecole des 
Chartes, Vol. 60, p. 583. This proverb seems to mean 
‘* Haste makes waste.’’ It is apparently not in Le Roux 
de Lincy’s collection, though the omission is by no means 
remarkable. 

Picot and Nyrop, Nouveau Recueil de Farces Fran- 
gaises, vv. 134-5. 


Yet the woman seems to be driving her husband, 
in a figurative sense. Whatever the truth may 
be in this instance, other examples will show that 
hay or hay avant * did the same work in the fif- 
teenth century and somewhat later as hue does 
nowadays. Thus, in the Farce du Pont aux As- 
nes, a woodcutter cries out to his ass, 

Sus, Nolly, sus, tire avant, tire. 

Hury, ho!" le dyable y ait part ! 

Tant tu me donnes de martyre. 

Sus, Nolly, sus, tire avant, tire. 


But an instant later he adds hay : 


Sus, Nolly, [sus], tire avant, tire. 
Hury, ho! le dyable y ait part! 
Et da! hay! que de malle hart, 
Ou des loups, soyes tu estranglée ! 
Sus, Nolly, [sus], tire avant, tire. 


In this passage et (= é) and hay (= 6) occur 
side by side, though the distinction between them 
was certainly not more perceptible to the ear than 
that which we make nowadays in English between 
**O,”’ as in ‘‘O friends!’’ and ‘‘Qh,’’ as in 
‘Oh! I say!’’. Here, too, occurs avant, but 
not annexed to hay. 

Another example shortly follows : 


Lz Mary 
Midieulx ! son asgne est arrestée. 


Lr BoscHERON 


Et da! hay! que la clavelée 
Vous puis[t] serrer le musel ! 


And again the woodcutter cries to his stubborn 
ass 
Et da! hay! de par Nostre Dame, 
Sus, Nolly! si te merray paistre. 


In the Moralité de [ Aveugle et du Boiteux” 


12 Meaning ‘“‘ forward,” like our ‘‘avaunt!’’ Here are 
some French examples: Avant, avant! tous, cy endroit. 
(Ane. Th. Fr., 11, 295); meaning ‘‘away!’’: Avant, 
avant! vous telz et telz; allez tuer chappons et poulailles,— 
(Cent. Nouv. Nouv., Garnier ed., 1863, p. 347). See, also, 
Miracles vu, 877 and rx, 1209 (ed. by G. Paris and U. 
Robert). 

13 Anc. Th. Fr. 0, pp. 45-6. 

14 Not in Godefroy. This locution may be the source of 
the modern French (h)u(h)au(t). The Dictionnaire Gén. 
gives hurhaut along with huhaut, but does not say whether 
hurhaut is dialectal. 

15 Recueil de Farces, Soties et Moralités, P. L. Jacob, ed. 
1859, p. 222. In the Farce du medecin qui guarist toutes 
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(A. D. 1496), a blind man and a lame man 
strike a bargain in which it is agreed that the 
lame man shall ride the blind man, the one con- 
tributing his eyesight ; the other, his legs. 


Chemine bien, [cries the blind man] 
Et fais nostre cas sagement. 
Entends tu! Hay ! 


In Arnoul Greban’s Mistere de la Passion 
(before 1452 a. D.), hay avant has an adverbial 
force and in meaning is close to ‘‘further.”’ 
Obviously the two words are thought of as if they 
were hardly more than one, and a certain pro- 
verbiality lurks in the locution : 


LUCIFER 
Comment te va, Sathan ? 
SATHAN 
Je cloche, 
maistre, je ne puis hay avant; etc." 


These various examples enable one to trace the 
history of this imperative interjection during two 
centuries, at least, and from them we may safely 
derive not less than two important conclusions as 
to the meaning of this locution as used by the 
Draper to Maistre Patelin : 


PATHELIN 
Comment se porte marchandise ? 
8’en peult on ne soigner ne paistre ? 


Le DRAPPIER 
Et! se m’aist dieu, mon doulx maistre, 
Je ne scay. Tousjours hay avant.'® 


sortes de maladies ( Rousset collection, Paris, 1872, Vol. 1, 
page 7) the husband cries to his ass, 
Allons! hay, Baudet! comme il va? 


16 Ed. by G. Paris and G. Raynaud. Vy. 10539-10540. 
1" Cf. this case with another like it in the Farce de Jeni- 
not, in Ane, Th. Fr., 1, p. 302: 


Je n’en scay rien, sur mon ame. 
Mais un jour mon maistre 
Montoit dessus ma maistresse 


Et luy secouoit tant la fesse, 
Et si ne vouloit hay avant ;— 


8 From the Le Roy edition (about 1485 A. p., vv. 114- 
117. Patelin existed before 1469. In a sottie entitled Le 
Monde et Abus by André de la Vigne (Toulouse, 1507?, 
according to Mr. Picot) occurs another example worth 
quoting : 

ABUZ 
Or, sus, sus, villains, a l’assault ! 
Qui gainera doncques |’ honneur ! 


Dicant omnes pugnando vehementer 
intantumque Mundus cadat super eis: 


Hay avant ! 
(Recueil Gén. des Sotties, Vol. 11, page 97, vv. 1481-34. ) 
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The: Draper obviously thinks of life as a rather 
dreary round in which, like a beast of burden, he 
is forever driven on his monotonous road by the 
ruthless necessity of earning a living. Further- 
more, the phrase has a proverbial ring which is 
quite unmistakable, even if we were not aware that 
hay avant had passed into a proverb” before it 
served to express the Draper’s rather dismal but 
picturesque description of his share in the struggle 
for existence. The words hay avant were as defi- 
nite as our ‘‘ gee’’ and ‘‘haw’’ and they meant 
‘eet or along!’’ to a fifteenth-cen- 
tury audience. It may be that the Draper 
heightened the imagery of hay avant by clacking 
his tongue or by making a gesture as if snapping 
an imaginary lash at an imaginary beast of burden. 
But only one jeu de scéne* is given in the oldest 
texts of Patelin, and though this conjecture seems 
reasonable, its scientific value is not great ; yet 
the welfare of scientific research can scarcely be 
endangered by an acknowledged appeal to imagi- 
nation. 
RicHARD HOLBROOK. 
Columbia Unwersity. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE. 


Louris P. Berz. La littérature comparée: essai 
bibliographique. Introduction par Joseph Texte. 
Deuxiéme édition augmentée, publiée, avec un 
index méthodique, par Fernand Baldensperger. 
Strasbourg. Triibner. 1904. 8vo, pp. xxviii, 
215. 


It is with feelings of regret that one turns over 
the pages of this ‘‘orphan book.’’ The days 
of M. Texte (d. July 12, 1900) were already 
numbered when the first edition appeared ; and 
the gifted compiler of the volume did not himself 
live to see the whole of the second edition in type.’ 
Fortunately he had on his death-bed exacted a 
promise from his friend M. Baldensperger, of the 
University of Lyons, to see the volume through 


19 See note 10. 
20 Pathelin en contant sur ses dois—over v. 80. 
1He died January 29, 1904. A brief obituary notice 


appeared in the Revue de philologie frangaise, xviii, 75. 
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the press. This task M. Baldensperger has accom- 
plished with conspicuous fidelity. Typographically 
the volume is, everything considered, remarkably 
free from blemishes. 

The book is not, we imagine, as well known in 
America as it should be. The first edition was 
not noticed by the American reviews, and of the 
second edition we have read but one notice in an 
American journal (The Nation, Ixxix, 437). It 
is, then, the purpose of this article to bring the 
book to the attention of a wider circle of scholars, 
and to add some notes and titles which may help 
to make it more useful to the ever-increasing 
number of students of the comparative history of 
literature. 

This is really the third edition of the work. It 
appeared first, along with M. Texte’s introduc- 
tion, in the Revue de philologie francaise et de 
littérature, x—xii (1896-8), in six instalments, 
aggregating 167 pages. The collection, largely 
augmented, was published in book form in 1900 
(pp. xxiv, 123).* In this second edition of the 
book, the number of titles (5,969) is more than 
twice as large as that of the first edition of 1900. 
A title numbering and a chronological order have 
been introduced ; three chapters have been added 
(x1, La Hongrie ; xm, Les Etats-Unis d’ Améri- 
que ; xvi, Motifs, thémes et types littéraires d’ ori- 
gine religieuse, légendaire ou traditionelle) ; and 
in place of the index of authors M. Baldensperger 
has compiled an index méthodique. No one will 
deny that the subject-index is much more useful ; 
but it is much to be regretted that the author 
index was not also retained, anonymous articles 
being credited to their respective journals. We 
hope that in a future edition this will be restored. 
It must also be regretted that so few reviews 
are noted; many reviews add appreciably to our 
knowledge of the subject. 

It is now late in the day to say anything of M. 
Texte’s admirable introduction. It outlines with 
great clearness the subdivisions of this new science, 
which the encyclopzedias have not yet honored with 
a rubric, but which is, after all, no new thing, 


1See reviews in Revue critique, July 30, 1900, n. s. (L, 
91-93 by F. Baldensperger) ; Lit. Echo, iii, no. 3 (Jel- 
linek) ; Zs. d. Phil., xxxv, 138-140 (K. Drescher, some- 
what too severe) ; Litbl. g. r. Phil., xxiii, 57-60 (M. J. 
Minckwitz ). 
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the comparative method having been the favorite 
method of literary historians almost since the dawn 
of criticism. 

In the references it may be said that a high 
degree of accuracy has been attained. In some 
cases they are too meagre (e. g. The Atheneum 
is usually cited by years, though it publishes two 
volumes a year); but they are rarely wrong. A 
few errors of date are noted below: it was of 
course inevitable that there should be some. 

In suggesting the following additions, we do 
not intend to reflect upon the industry or wide 
reading of either the original compiler or the 
editor of the present volume. The list of titles 
abbreviated shows how widely they have gleaned ; 
but it is too much to expect that any one man or 
two men will approach completeness when the 
subject is so vast. The following list, which could 
be much extended if space permitted, is taken 
partly from the large manuscript collection formed 
under the supervision of Professor Hart, and 
partly from our private collection. 

P. xviiff. The place and date of the first 
volume should be given in every case. 

P. xix. Of Q. u. F. 94 numbers were pub- 
lished up to 1903. 

14a. Add: Shackford, C. C.—Comparative 
Literature. (In Proc. of the Univ. Convocation, 
Albany, N. Y., 1876, pp. 266-274.) 

37a. Add: Gayley, C. M.—A Society of 
Comparative Literature. (In Dial, Aug. 1, 
1894.) 

68. Enter as no. 52a. Gayley and Scott, pp. 
248-278, include many titles not listed by Betz. 

74a. Add: Gayley, C. M.—What is Com- 
parative Literature? (In Atlan. Mo., xcii. 56- 
68, 1903.) 

75a. Add: Woodberry, G. E. — Editorial. 
(In Journ. Comp. Lit., i. 3-9, 1903.) 

86a. Enter here, perhaps: Child, F. J.—The 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston, 
1882-98). 

1412a. Add: Wenzel, R.—Die Fassungen 
der Sage von Florence de Rome und ihr gegen- 
seitiges Verhiltnis (Diss., Marburg, 1890). 

1427a. Add: Rowbotham, J. F.—The Trou- 
badours and Courts of Love (London, 1895; 
rev. by O. Schultz in Anglia Bei., vi. 140-142). 

1428a. Add: Koeppel, E.—Zur Quellenkunde 
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des Stuart-Dramas. (In Archiv, xevii. 313-332, 
1896.) 

1435. Read: Newell, W. W. 

1436. Cp. no. 1736. Enter as no. 1482 a, 
Rev. by J. C. Collins in Sat. Rev., Ixxxv. 850-1. 

1441 a. Enter here also no. 3799a. Cp. no. 
1410. 

1453. Read: Hooker, E. R. 

1458 a. Add: Maiberger, M.—Studien tiber 
den Einfluss Frankreichs auf die elisabethanische 
Literatur, i. (Diss., Miinchen, 1903). 

1458 b. Add: Petersen, K. O.—Chaucer and 
Trivet. (In Publ. M. L. Ass’n, xviii. 173-193, 
1903. ) 

1554a. Add: Collins, J. C_—Shakespeare and 
Montaigne. (In Sat. Rev., Ixxxv. 850, 1897.) 

1557. Add: English trans. 1899. 

1580. Read: Lounsbury, Th. R. 

1584. Part i. is not accounted for. 
ence, Stud., iii. 66-99, 186-203. 

1591. Read: Drydens komisch-dramatische 
Dichtungen. 

1592. Ott’s dissertation (pp. 35) was ampli- 
fied in 1888 as a Landshut progr., pp. 64. 

1595. The date should be 1889. 

1595 a. Add: Bennewitz, A.—Congreve und 
Moliére. Litterarhistorische Untersuchung (Leip- 
zig, 1890; incorporates no. 1595; rev. by M. 
Koch in E. St., xvi. 408-412). 

1597 a. Add: Crull, F.—Thomas Shadwell’s 
(John Ozell’s) und Henry Fielding’s Comoedien 
‘‘The Miser’? in ihrem Verhiltnis unter ein- 
ander und zu ihrer gemeinsame Quelle [Moliére’s 
L’avare] (Diss., Rostock, 1899). 

1597b. Add: Ohnsorg, R.— John Lacy’s 
‘¢ Dumb Lady,’’ Mrs. Susanna Centlivre’s ‘‘ Love’s 
Contrivance’’ und Henry Fielding’s ‘‘ Mock Doc- 
tor’? in ihrem Verhiltnis zu einander und zu 
ihrer gemeinschaftlichen Quelle [Moliére’s Le 
médicin malgré lui] (Diss., Rostock, 1900). 

1598 a. Add: Wiillenweber, A.—Mrs. Cent- 
livre’s Lustspiel ‘‘ Love’s Contrivance’’ und seine 
Quellen (Diss., Halle, 1900). 

1666 a. Add: Krause, H.—Wycherley und 
seine franzésischen Quellen (Diss., Halle, 1883). 

1711a. Add: Child, C. G.—Nodier and Peter 
Ibbetson. (In M. L. N., x. 26-27, 1895.) 

1750a. Add: Trent, W. P.—Tennyson and 
Musset Once More. (In Bookman, vii. 108 ff, 


Full refer- 
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1898. Reprinted in The Authority of Criticism 
and Other Essays, 1899.) Cp. no. 1657. 

1767a. Enter here no. 1772, Hobohm, which 
appeared in 1900. 

1771-8. The order should be: 1775, 1771, 
1776, 1772, 1777, 1778, 1773, 1774. 

1778. Read: Ponsonby, Mary E. 

1782 a. Add: Clark, C. C.—A Possible Source 
of Matthew Arnold’s Dover Beach. (In M. L. 
N., xvii. 242-243, 1902.) 

1792a. Add: Fletcher, J. B.—Précieuses at 
the Court of Charles I. (In Journal Comp. Lit., 
i. 120-153, 1903.) 

1794 merely duplicates 1786. Full ref., Grenzb., 
Ixi. 4, 368-372, no. 46, 1902. 

1965 a. Add: Tiessen, E.—Herrn F. A. Leo’s 
Verdienste um den Shakespearetext. (In E. St., 
v. 259-267, 1882.) 

2031a. Add: Sprenger, R.— ‘Shade’ bei 
Shakespeare und ‘Schatten’ in Chr. Ewald von 
Kleist’s ‘Frihling.’ (In E. St., xxii. 149-151, 
1895.) 

2038 a. Add: Chater, A. G.—Shakspere and 
Wagner. (In Temple Bar, cxiii. 287-293, 1897.) 

2056 a. Add: Kraeger, H.— Shakespeare- 
Verse auf der Wanderung in Conrad Ferd. 
Meyer’s Gedichten. (In E. St., xxviii. 153-159, 
1900. ) 

2088 a. Add: Chubb, E. W.—Shakespeare’s 
Influence upon Goethe. (In Proc. M. L. Ass’n 
Ohio 1900-2, pp. 81-94, 1903.) 

2130a. Add: An.—Goethe and Carlyle. (In 
All the Year Round, n. s., xl. 508-18, 533-9, 
1887.) 

2130b. Add: An.—The Goethe-Carlyle Cor- 
respondence. (In Atlan. Mo., lix. 849-52, 1887.) 

2146, 1. 1. Read for indebt : Indebtedness. 

2152. Appeared in 1893. Enter as no. 2148 a. 

2155. Enter as no. 2149a. Appeared also in 
Anglia, xvi. 267-369, in 1894. 

2166a. Add: Oswald, E.—Goethe in England 
and America: a Bibliography. (In Die neueren 
Sprachen, 1899. Same in Publ. of the English 
Goethe Soc., viii, 1900.) Cp. no. 4136. 

2172 and 2171 should exchange places, since 
Roesel appeared in 1901. 

2227. Read: Robinson, H. Crabb. 

2292 a. Enter here no. 2318, Bahlsen, which 
appeared in Archiv, lxxxi. 353-380, in 1889. 


{ 
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2295 a. Insert here no. 2310, which appeared 
in 1889. 

2310. Should be inserted as no. 2295 a. 

2344a. Add: Forster, M.—Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Frederike Brun. (In Acad., June 27, 
1896. ) 

2368a. Add: Wilhelmi, J. H.—Thomas Car- 
lyle und Friedrich Nietzsche : wie sie Gott suchten 
und was fiir einen Gott sie fanden. Gdttingen, 
1897, 2d ed. 1900 (ep. no. 2402). 

2376. Read: Ullrich. 

2383. Read: Greg, W. W. The reference 
should be ii. 5. 138-28, iii. 40, 1899-1900. 

2393 a. Enter here no. 2407, Dunn, which 
appeared in 1900. 

2402. Should have been noted at no. 2368 a. 

2412a. Add: Kraeger, H.—The German 
Spy (1738). (In £. St., xxix. 211-234, 1901.) 

2416. Cp. no. 2460 a. 

2418. Read : Shumway. 

2419 a. Enter here no. 2443, Tombo, which 
appeared in 1901. 

2422. Enter here no. 2444, Zeiger, which 
appeared in 1901. 

2424. Continued in M@. L. N., xviii. 65-69. 
Cp. no. 2446. 

2428 a. Enter here no. 2451, Haney, which 
appeared in 1902. 

2440 a. Add: Schladeback, K.— Tennysons 
und Wildenbruchs Harolddramen. (In Stud. z. 
vgl. Littgesch., ii. 215-228, 1902.) Cp. no. 
5455. 

2460a. Add: Sandbach, F. E.—The Nibe- 
lungenlied and Gudrun in England and America 
(London, 1903; ep. no. 2416). 

2582a. Add: Lentzner, K.—Zu Romeo und 
Julia. (In Anglia, x. 601-609, 1887.) 

2585 a. Add: Koeppel, E.—Chauceriana, iii. 
(In Anglia, xiii, 184-186, 1890.) 

2588 a. Add: Bellezza, P.—Langland and 
Dante. (In, Notes and Qu., 8th ser., vi. 81-83, 


1894. ) i 

2592. Cp? Anglia, xix. 135-136. 

2597. The @ntry is merely a review (Athen., 
1897, i. 499-900). The book appeared in Lon- 
don. 

2606a. Add: Toynbee, P.—Two alleged quo- 
tations from Dante by Robert Greene. (In Athen., 
1902, i. 210.) 
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2608 a. Add: Toynbee, P.—English Transla- 
tions from Dante (14th to 17th centuries). (In 
Journal Comp. Lit., i. 345-365, 1903.) 

2756 a. Insert here also no. 3221. 

3153. Reference inadequate (Grenzb., lxi. 4, 
255-261, no. 44). 

3192a. Add: Hallam, A. H.—The Influence 
of Italian Works of the Imagination on the Same 
Class of Compositions in England. (In his Re- 
mains, ete., 1834 ; 2d ed. 1862.) 

3194a. Add: Stuart, J. Montgomery.—Eng- 
land’s Literary Debt to Italy. (In Fraser’s Mag., 
Dec., 1859, Ix. 697-708. ) 

3199. Read: Lowell, J. R. 

3200a. Enter here no. 3203, Mamroth, which 
appeared in 1872. 

3206 a. Add: Koch, J.— Ein Beitrag zur 
Kritik Chaucer’s. (In £. St., i. 249-293, 1877. 
On Chaucer and Boccaccio. Also in Essays on 
Chaucer, 1878, pp. 357-417. ) 

3206 b. Add: Symonds, J. A.—The Debt of 
English to Italian Literature. (In Fortn. Rev., 
xxiii. 371-81; same in Lit. Liv. Age, Apr. 17, 
1875, exxv. 130-8.) 

3208 a. Add: Krebs, H.—Die ags. Ueber- 
setzung der Dialoge Gregors. (In Anglia, ii. 
65-70, iii. 70-73, 1878-79.) 

3219 a. Add: Collins, J. C.—The Predecessors 
of Shakspeare. (In Quart. Rev., clxi. 330-381, 
1885. ) 

3220 and 3221 should be transposed. 

3223. Read: Murray, J. R. The book was 
pub. in Cambridge, pp. 63. 

3241 a. Add: Bierfreund, T.—Palemon og 
Arcite. En literaturhistorisk Underségelse som 
Bidrag til Shakespearekritiken (K6benhavn, 
1891.) 

3243. Should appear as no. 3239a, since it 
appeared in 1890. 

3244a. Add: Rossetti, W. M.— Taurello 
Salinguerra : Historical Details Illustrative of 
Browning’s Sordello. Muratori and Browning 
Compared. (In Browning Soc. Papers, iii. 82- 
97, 1891.) 

3247a. Add: Pollard, A. W.— Date of 
Chaucer’s Italian Period. (In Acad., xlii. 194, 
Sept. 3, 1892.) 

3252 a. Add: Cook, A. 8.—Sidney and Gi- 
ordano Bruno. (In M. L. N., viii. 93-94, 1893.) 
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8255 a. Enter here also no. 5863, Schofield. 

3269a. Add: Child, C. G.—Chaucer’s House 
of Fame and Boccaccio’s Amorosa visione. (In 
M. L. N., x. 190-192, 1895.) 

8280. Add: Fligel, E., and Hinckley, H. 
B.—Chaucer in Italy. (In Nation, Ixiii. 365, 
1896. ) 

3283 a. Add: Mather, F. J., Jr.—Chaucer’s 
First Italian Journey. (In Nation, Ixiii. 269.) 
Chaucer in Italy. (Same, p. 385, 1896.) 

8285 a. Add: Scott, Mary A.—Chaucer in 
Italy. (In Nation, Ixiii. 309-310, 1896. ) 

3286. Continued also in vol. xiv. Cp. no. 
3319. 

3288 a. Add: Grabau, C., ed.—The Bugbears. 
Komédie aus der Zeit vor Shakspere [based on 
Grazzini’s La spiritata]. (In Archiv, xeviii. 
301-322, xcix. 25-28, 311-326, 1897-8.) 

3288 b. Enter here also no. 3614 a. 

3290. A second part appeared in 1898, pp. 
27. Rev. by O. Gléde in E. St., xxvii. 145-148. 


(To be continued). 


CiarK 8. Nortuup. 
Cornell University. 


A PASSAGE IN Hermann und Dorothea. 


In the fourth canto of Hermann und Dorothea, 
at the end of the description of the mother’s search 
for Hermann, where she finds him under the pear 
tree, occurs the passage, ll. 60-62 : 


‘*dort sass ihr Herrmann und ruhte, 
Sass mit dem Arme gestiitzt und schien in die Gegend zu 
schauen, 
Jenseits nach dem Gebirg’, er kehrte der Mutter den 
Riicken.”’ 


To the words, ‘‘ Jenseits nach dem Gebirg’,’’ 
Palmer, in a recent edition (N. Y., Appleton, 
1904), comments, ‘‘ West of the Rhine, the Vosges 
Mountains.’”” This note is, furthermore, quoted 
by Allen (Ginn, 1904). Hatfield (Macmil- 
lan, 1899), comments to this passage: ‘‘dem 
Gebirg’, the mountains across the Rhine (jen- 
seits).’’ Assuming for the moment with Palmer 


that Hermann was here looking west, common 
usage distinguishes between the Vosges Mountains 
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and the Haardt. But Hermann could not pos- 
sibly have been looking west as is evident from 
other passages. Iv, 189-192: 


‘¢ Aber seh’ ich dann dort das Hinterhaus, wo an dem Giebel 

Sich das Fenster uns zeigt von meinem Stiibchen im Dache, 

Denk’ ich die Zeiten zuriick, wie manche Nacht ich den 
Mond schon 

Dort erwartet und schon so manchen Morgen die Sonne.’’ 


The house lay, therefore, in Goethe’s mind, west 
of the pear tree, and Hermann ‘‘kehrte der 
Mutter den Riicken,’’ so that he did not see her 
approaching ; he was thus looking towards the 
east, ‘‘nach dem Gebirg’,’’ that is, possibly, the 
mountains of the Schwarzwald or the Odenwald,’ 
of which the Schwarzwald, furthermore, lies nearer 
the villages on the east bank of the Rhine, than 
the Vosges Mountains. If it be urged that it is 
not necessary to think of the pear tree directly 
east of the house, that Hermann’s window would 
be visible to an observer when nearly south or 
north, we have full proof that Goethe had here 
the full view of the window in mind. Dorothea, 
sitting with Hermann in the moonlight under the 
pear tree, says, vii1, 69-70: 

Seh’ ich doch dort in der Stadt die Hauser deutlich und 

Hofe, 
An dem Giebel ein Fenster; mich deucht, ich zihle die 
Scheiben. 


This error evidently arose from the misinterpre- 
tation of the adverb jenseits to mean jenseits des 
Rheins ; jenseits is obviously an anticipation of the 
following ‘‘er kehrte der Mutter den Riicken.’’ 
But the most serious objection to Palmer’s note is 
the evident assumption that the Stadtchen was 
situated in the Rhine valley and not in some actual 
or fictitious side valley, which 1, 12 ‘‘ dieses 


1Tf it be thought necessary to determine all possible 
cases, I would mention, furthermore, the Kaiserstuhl, 
which lies isolated in the Rhine valley to the northwest 
of Freiburg; at a suitable distance lies here a ‘‘Stidt- 
chen,’’ Breisach. Goethe was well acquainted with this 
from his visits to Emmendingen, the last in 1778 (not 
1775 as given in Bielschowski, 1, 349) after his sister’s 
death. But Goethe justly warns us here, ‘‘Man will 
Wahrheit, man will Wirklichkeit und verdirbt dadurch 
die Poesie.’”? That the town which actually hovered 
before Goethe’s mind was not in or near the Rhine valley, 
that this honor belongs to Péssneck in Sachsen-Meiningen, 
is, of course, sufficiently proved, cf. Sintenis (G.-J. xxv, 
S. 229 f. 
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fruchtbaren Thals und seiner Kriimmungen”’ 
makes, if anything, more probable. In spite of 
his note, Allen assumes this in his introduction, 
‘*We are to imagine a town in one of the side 
valleys of the Rhine.’’ 

The beautiful lines quoted above, v. 189-192, 
which determine the directions, are, however, in 
my mind, in this one respect, a literary blemish. 
The elaborate, detailed description of the inn, the 
garden, the fields and the surrounding country, 
which precedes this passage, makes it necessary 
for the reader to form a definite imaginative pic- 
ture, of which the directions, more or less firmly 
fixed, are a necessary part. The points of the 
compass are, of course, purely an empirical asso- 
ciation, and the sensation of direction varies some- 
what in intensity with individuals, but it is no 
unusual thing for a person to live for years in a 
place, and see the sun set directly in the north, 
or find the polar star directly in the east. These 
lines, then, determining the directions at the end 
of a long, detailed description, may cause an un- 
pleasant confusion in the mind of a reader, who 
has not chosen directions which coincide with 
those of the author. And in this case there seems 
to be a tendency, as the comments quoted above 
show, to locate the garden and the pear tree west 
of the house. This is also my experience; in 
addition to the correct image, I have a fainter 
picture of an inn, a garden and a pear tree toward 
the west, which I am unable to erase. About half 
the pupils in a class of thirty-five placed the pear 
tree to the west of the inn and eleven of this num- 
ber remembered, after finishing the poem, an an- 
noying confusion of mind brought about by the 
passage quoted. A psychological reason for this 
tendency, which was suggested by a pupil, is that 
our attention has been directed toward the west 
by the flight of the fugitives from that direction. 
Another case of fixing the direction at the end of 
the description occurs in Hermann und Dorothea. 
The eighth canto begins, ‘‘ Also gingen die zwei 
entgegen der sinkenden Sonne,’’ which places the 
village east of the Stadtchen ; the first thought of 
a reader, who had by chance put the village 
toward the west, would be, that they were going 
in the wrong direction. Only one of the thirty- 
five pupils, however, was disturbed by this pas- 
sage. This fixing of the location of the pear tree 
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and the village as east of the house, and of the 
direction of Hermann’s eyes, when his mother 
meets him, adds, as my colleague Mr. Boysen 
suggests, great beauty to the fourth canto ; he was 
not looking over towards the French boundary, 
but towards the village where Dorothea was. He 
had gone out to the pear tree, ‘‘der auf dem 
Hiigel stand ;’’ ‘‘er war in der Gegend weit und 
breit gesehn.’? An investigation of the use of 
fixed directions in general literature, if it has not 
been done, would be, I believe, worth while. 


CHARLES JuLIus KuULLMER. 


Syracuse University. 


CHAUCER’S EIGHT YEARS’ SICKNESS. 


In the opening lines of the Book of the Duchesse, 
Chaucer complains sadly of his sleeplessness. He 
wonders how it is possible for him to live, for, he 
says, 

. melancolye 
And dreed I have for to dye, 
Defaute of slepe, and hevinesse 


Hath sleyn my spirit of quiknesse, 
That I have lost al lustihede.’’ ! 


The cause of his trouble he does not know. 


‘*My-selven can not tellen why 
The soth ; but trewely, as I gesse, 
I holde hit [moot] be a siknesse 
That I have suffred this eight yere, 
And yet my bote is never the nere ; 
For ther is phisicien but oon 
That may me hele ; but that is doon. 
Passe we over until eft ; 
That wil not be, moot nede be left ; 
Our first matere is good to kepe.’’ ? 


This passage has usually been taken to refer to 
some actual experience of Chaucer ; but opinion 
differs as to its precise application. Ten Brink 
refers to Chaucer’s unfortunate love affair. In 
commenting on the Compleynte unto Pite, he says : 


1LI. 23-27, Chaucer: The Minor Poems. Ed. by W. 
W. Skeat ; 2d ed., Oxford, 1896. Cf. Hous of Fame, Il. 
2007-2018. 

34-43. 

3 History of English Literature. Trans. by Wm. Clarke 
Robinson, New York, 1903. Vol. u, Part 1, pp. 48-49. 
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‘‘In a certain sense this poem marks the ter- 
mination of that period of his life affected by his 
unfortunate love, of which mention is made in the 
introduction to the Book of the Duchesse. In the 
compositions of later years the old wound appears 
to be closed, though still frequently painful. The 
poet had loved long, and for many years had 
sought an opportunity to awake a sympathy in 
the breast of the beloved, but had never ventured 
to declare his passion.’”’ Dr. Furnivall* puts the 
Compleynte unto Pite before the Duchesse, and 
comments as follows: ‘‘In the former we have 
Chaucer telling his hopeless love and his despair, 
his resolve to serve his pitiless mistress until his 
death. In his Blaunche, he tells us what helpt 
most to cure him—books, birds, horn and hound, 
and the healing hand of nature — ; how long he 
suffered from his love—eight years—how it was 
now all over, ete.”” Mr. John Koch® agrees with 
Dr. Furnivall that Chaucer’s love affair is at an 
end, but differs with him in believing that the 
Compleynte was written after the Duchesse. 

Another ingenious theory is that of Fleay.° 
‘«This,’’ he says, ‘‘is the record of Chaucer’s 
eight years hopeless love, according to Mr. Fur- 
nivall. It seems to me to have quite a different 
meaning. The sickness is married life which was, 
as we shall see in the Canterbury Tales, anything 
but satisfactory to Chaucer ; he had been married 
eight years and a bit. The physician is death.”’ 
Fleay finds confirmation for his view in the Hous 
of Fame. ‘‘ We have in it,’’ he continues, ‘‘ also 
a clear allusion to his unhappy married life, 

‘Me mette, Awak, to me he seyde, 


Right in the same vois and stevene, 
That useth oon I coude nevene.’ 


We find directly after that Chaucer has made 
books (namely, the Rose and the Dream), songs, 
ditties in rhyme or cadence, in reverence of Love 
and his servants : 


‘ And peynest thee to prayse his arte 
Although thou haddest never part.’ 


* Trial Forewords, p. 35. See also A. W. Ward, Life of 
Chaucer, 1879, p. 53. 

The Chronology of Chaucer’ s Writings, Chaucer Society, 
London, 1890, Sec. Ser., 27, iv. 

°F. G. Fleay, Guide to Chaucer and Spenser, 1877, pp. 
36 and 37. 
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He must have been disappointed. He takes 
refuge in his books, after a day’s work at the 
custom-house, from the want of sympathy shown 
him by his wife.’’ 

The above explanations of this doubtful passage 
appeared some time ago and opinion has naturally 
changed much in recent years. Yet, as late as 
1896, Professor Skeat in a note on the lines’ 
accepts the interpretation offered by Dr. Furni- 
vall. Perhaps, however, the following remarks 
and the accompanying parallel passages will ex- 
plain more satisfactorily the character of this 
eight years’ sickness. They may serve, likewise, 
to strengthen the position of those who feel con- 
siderable hesitancy in ascribing to many of the 
seemingly personal expressions in Chaucer’s con- 
ventional vision poems any autobiographical sig- 
nificance. ® 

In the conventional love-poems of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, particularly in the visions 
which concern the worship of Love, the poets fre- 
quently express their feelings or describe their 
conditions in a manner similar to that of Chaucer 
in the Duchesse. A few examples of such ex- 
pressions will make clear the nature of what seems 
to be merely a love-sickness convention. 

Froissart, L’ Espinette Amoureuse,® ll. 1026 fol. : 


‘*Comment qu’en la douce vie 
D’amours les pluisours bien sont 
Navré d’une maladie 
Et ne scevent pas qu’ il ont, 

Més leur coers de ce secré 
Cognoist bien la droite voie.’’ 


Ll. 1461 fol. : 


‘* Més depuis trois mois tous entiers 
Fui je 4 la fievre tous rentiers 
Et adont en la maladie.”’ 


Ll. 1524 fol. : The lover has a desire to drink 
and lie down, 


‘* Més deffendu on le m’avoit 
Uns medecins qui bien scavoit 
Quel maladie avoié el corps.’’ 


™ Minor Poems, p. 236. 

8See the very wholesome discussions of the supposedly 
auto-biographical passages in Chaucer by Professor Louns- 
bury, Studies in Chaucer, Vol. 1, pp. 210 to 224; and a 
review of the Studies by Professor Kittredge, The Nation, 
Vol. 54, No. 139, pp. 214-216. 

® Jean Froissart, Oeuvres, 3 vols., 1872, Vol. 1, p. 82 fol. 
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The condition for which Chaucer offers the ex- 
planation” is the same as that in which Froissart 
finds himself in Le Paradys D’ amours." 


‘¢ Je sui de moi en grant merveille 
Comment je vifs quant tant je veille 
Et on ne paroit en veillant 
Trouver de moi plus traveillant, 

Car bien saciés que par veillier 
Pensées et merancolies 

Qui me sont ens au coer liies 
Et pas ne les puis deslyer.” 


Eustache Deschamps—Balade” : The poet re- 
fers to his sickness, 


“ J’ay por cing ans esté en maladié, 
Dont mire nul ne m’a voulu guérir, 
De pou d’argent o maint homme mendie : 
Or ay trouvé qui m’a fait luis ouvrir. 
De surgien pour mes plaies garir 
Lequelz m’a dit que je seray tous sains ; 
Mais il me fault endurer et soufrir 
Le mal que j’ai jusquapres la Toussains.’’ 


This ‘‘ maladie ’’ of Deschamps is not of love ; 
it is of ‘‘argent.’’ The nature of the conven- 
tional artifice, however, is quite similar to that 
used in the ‘‘love-maladie’’ complaints. Des- 
champs, a love-poet, makes use of this poetic 
device of the love-poets to tell a bit of his own 
personal experience. 

In Guillaume de Machault’s Dit du Vergier, 
the poet is 


‘¢Pleins d’amoureuse maladie.’’ 
In his Comfort d Ami, p. 98, the poet speaks, 


se tu dis: las! je sui morts ; 
Car j’ai plus de mille remors 
Et plus de cent mille pensées 
Diversement entremelées, 
De souvenirs et de pointures 
Tristes, poignans, fiéres et dures. 
Et quant souvenirs en moy vient, 
Tendrement plourer me convient 
Et n’espérance est si petite, 
Que mes cuers point ne se délite 
Qu’en li n’a force ne vertu, 
Ne délit qui vaille un festu.’’ 


This sickness which no physician can heal is 
discussed in Ji Romanz de la Poire, |. 688 fol." 


10 See ante. 1 Oeuvres, Vol. 1, 1. 1 fol. 

2 Oeuvres Completes, Vol. v, Paris, 1887, pp. 93-4. 

18 Oeuvres, Reims, 1849, p. 11. 

4 Ti Romana de la Poire, ed. by Fried. Stehlich, Halle, 
1881. 
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‘*Ge cuidoie por voir eingois 
Que tot fust neanz et chufflois 
Que j’oi 4 ces genz reconter 
En quel pris amors puet monter, 
Si con dient li ancien 
Qu’ il n’a el mont fisicien 
Tant par fust bons clers et senez 
Par cui mes d’amors fust sanez. 
Max d’amer est de tel orine 
Mes n’en puet trover medecine 
Par art ne par enchantement ; 
Nus n’en puet garir outrement, 
Se con cuer n’i met et aploie 
Cele qui li a fet la plaie.’’ 


Roman de la Violette,”, ll. 380 fol. : 


‘Ne lairai que tout ne vous die 
Et ne vous cont ma maladie 
C’amours me fait sousfrir et traire. 
Mais je ne porvie retraire 
Les maus que trai pour vous et tir.’’ 


Ll. 2414 fol., Gérars speaks to the damsel, his 
physician, 
‘*De cest mal m’avés esté mire 
Ki tenu m’a lonc tans si fort ; 


Mais vous m’en avés fait confort 
Et en parler et en chantant.’’ 


In Jean de Condé’s Li Dis dou Chevalier a le 
Mance, |. 2160 fol., the knight who has per- 
formed marvelous exploits for his lady is ill. 
She comes and cures him. He says, 

‘¢T] n’ot phesesyen ni mire 
En sur qui aidier me peuist.’’ 
He feels no malady after his lady has come to him. 

The same situation that is presented in It 
Romanz de la Poire, where the lover can only be 
healed by the one who cast the dart of love, 
occurs in a Chanson of Thibaut IV." 

Chanson, p. 19, 

. Mais quant devant li fui, 
Ne me firent si vair oel point d’anui, 
Ains me vinrent férir si doucement 
Dedans le coeur d’un amoureus talent 
Qu’ encor i est le coup, que je recui. 
Le cop fut grans: il ne fait qu’ empirier 
Ne nus mires, ne m’en porroit saner, 
Sé celi non, qui le dart fist lancier.’”’ 


15 Ed. F. Michel, Paris, 1834. 

16 Baudouin de Condé et Jean de Condé, Dits et Contes. 
Ed. by Aug. Scheler, Brussels, 1866, 3 vols., Vol. 11, p. 
167 fol. 

1 Thibaut IV, Chansons, ed. by P. Tarbé, Reims, 1851, 
p. 19. 
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Chanson, p. 63," 


‘*Soffert i ai moult douloureux domage 
Et enduré mainte grant maladie.’’ 


In the former of these Chansons, as in so much 
of the amorous poetry of the time, the reference 
is to a wound caused by Love or Love’s dart. 
The artificial or unreal nature of the ‘sickness ’’ 
is fairly obvious. Such is not the case in those 
visions or other long poems where the experience 
of a lover is related. The poets of the Middle 
Ages who describe at length their experiences in 
the service of Love make use of this literary 
artifice of a lover’s sickness which was so common 
in the fantastic love-poetry of the troubadours. 
But the narrative element adds to the convincing- 
ness of the situation. The very nature of their 
poems gave inevitably to these portrayals of the 
effects of love a greater appearance of reality 
than could exist in the usual lyric ‘‘ complaint.’’ 

In the light of these quotations, taken from 
some of the French love-poets of the time, Chau- 
cer’s confession of sleeplessness and his guess at 
the cause of it may be satisfactorily explained. 
The complaint about sleeplessness, the troubles 
which arise therefrom, the idea of the length of 
the sickness and the unique nature of the cure— 
all these elements are closely paralleled in these Old 
French poems. Yet in these conventional love 
complaints, there is not the impression of actu- 
ality nor the seemingly personal element which we 
find in Chaucer. The explanation of the difference 
lies in Chaucer’s individual treatment of this 
conventional love material. 

In the Book of the Duchesse, Chaucer is writing 
a dream-poem which is to treat of love. His 
models are before him. A definite type of love- 
vision was already established. Within the 
various poems of this sort he would find many 
devices to carry on what one may call the plot. 
Characteristic expressions of these love-poets 
would moreover attract his attention and would 
be recalled in the composition of his own poem. 
But with his almost perverse ingenuity in shaping 
material to his own ends, and with his wonderful 
ability to stamp this material with his personal 
seal, he leaves an expression often on one’s mind 
that here is undoubtedly an impression of Chau- 


1 Thibaut, p. 63. 
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cer’s own feelings or experience. The material 
and ideas which Chaucer makes use of in his love- 
poems are commonplace; the treatment is indi- 
vidual, personal.” So with this passage in the 
Duchesse. What he does is to combine certain of 
these conventional expressions of the love-poets, 
vary them as he sees fit, and add to the resulting 
combination his own individual touch, which gives 
even the veriest commonplace an atmosphere of 
originality and at times of personal significance. 
Love-poets before had in fancy suffered from lack 
of sleep and had told of their troubles. Other 
poets had described their illnesses, sometimes last- 
ing for years, and the impossibility of cure except 
through the hands of one physician. Chaucer, 
likewise, is unable to sleep, is troubled with vexa- 
tious thoughts. The cause of it all is the very 
‘‘sickness’’ under which other love-poets had 
lingered ; and the one physician is his mistress— 
she alone can free him from his trouble. There 
is nothing new or especially striking about Chau- 
cer’s experience. It is entirely conventional, and 
is just what, saving Chaucer’s peculiar genius, any 
other love-poet of the time might have used to 
tell of his own discomforts as a servant of Love. 


W. Owen SypHERD. 
Harvard University. 


THE USE MADE BY MONTAIGNE OF 
SOME SPECIAL WORDS. 


In studying Montaigne’s language, some inter- 
esting peculiarities become apparent in the man- 
ner in which he regarded and employed certain 
words. Among the most marked—or at least 


See, for instance, in the following poems, the various 
seemingly personal expressions of his experience as a lover 
or as a servant of Love : Duchesse, ll. 30-43; H. of F., 1, 
Il. 245-8 ; 1, ll. 614-640 ; 111, ll. 2002-2018 ; Parlement, 
ll. 8-14, and ll. 155-161 (ed. by Skeat, Minor Poems) ; 
Troilus, 1, Il. 15-21 ; ll. 19-21 ; mu, Il. 41-44, and ll. 
1331-1333 ; Legend Prol., B., ll. 490-1 (Globe Edition). 
No actual love experience of Chaucer as a man can with 
any show of reason be made out from these passages. But 
they do have this personal impress which differentiates 
them from similar expressions of the medieval love-poets ; 
and at the same time arouses in the mind of the reader a 
vague suspicion of some hidden autobiographical signifi- 
cance. 
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among those of which the peculiarity in his usage 
can be most easily pointed out—are the following : 
Goust (and Gouter), Noble (and Noblesse), 
Operation, Monstrueux (and Monstrueusement), 
Patron, Garnir, Patrie ; and from another point 
of view Iceluy. 

‘Goust’ is a word frequently employed by 
Montaigne with its usual meaning, both in its 
proper and its figurative senses; the figurative 
senses having occasionally somewhat unusually 
extended significance of meaning. He used the 
word some sixty times in the first two books of the 
Essais, published in 1580; in the Third Book, 
published in 1588, it is to be found only sixteen 
times and four times in passages added to the 
earlier essays. But in the posthumous edition of 
1595 (prepared in some degree, at least, for the 
press by Montaigne himself), occurs the singu- 
larity to be remarked about this word, and others. 
In that edition, this word is either changed for 
another, or simply omitted, forty-five times, so 
that instead of finding it eighty times as in the 
preceding edition, it occurs only thirty-five times. 
The interest of this fact lies, of course, in its 
indicating Montaigne’s careful correction of his 
style verbally ; if, indeed, it be his own careful- 
ness, and not that of his first editors ; a point— 
and an important point—to be considered later. 
It is of the more importance because the change 
in the word sometimes produces a considerable 
change in the character of the sentence ; for while 


the place of ‘ goust’ is usually taken by words as ~ 


nearly synonymous as ‘saveur,’ ‘appetit,’ ‘sen- 
timent,’ ‘fantasie,’ ‘ plaisir,’ we find sometimes as 
great a change as this: ‘‘On employe beaucoup 
d’aage 4 dresser des enfans aux choses auxquelles 
ils ne peuvent prendre goust: (1588): [aux- 
quelles ils ne peuvent prendre pied (1595)].’’? 
This special instance of change connects itself with 
another indication of Montaigne’s scrupulousness 
with regard to the repetition of words. At the 
same time, apparently, that he made this change 
of ‘‘ pied ’’ for ‘‘ goust,’’ he added a clause at the 
end of the next sentence, in which, speaking of 
the presages given by ‘‘les mouvements”’ of chil- 
dren, he remarked: ‘‘ Platon . . . me semble 
leur donner trop d’auctorité.’”’ But we learn 


1 Liv. 1, 26 (25). 
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from M. Gustave Brunet, who made sixty years 
ago the only detailed examination on record of 
the manuscript notes in the Bordeaux copy of the 
Essais,’ (which is believed to be the source of the 
changes and additions in the posthumous edition 
of 1595), that in writing this sentence Montaigne 
wrote first: ‘‘Platon me semble leur donner 
beaucoup trop de pied’’ and then changed the 
last words to ‘“‘ trop d’autorité.’? Brunet did not 
observe, or does not say that he observed, the 
change a few lines above of ‘‘ goust’’ for ‘‘ pied,’’ 
which is the probable explanation of this change 
of ‘‘de pied ’’ for ‘‘ d’autorité.’’ 

Some further illustrations may be worth while 
of sentences in which the thought is somewhat 
changed by the change of word. In the following 
instance Montaigne’s first conception was con- 
nected with one of our five senses—that of taste— 
his later conception with another—that of sight— 
as familiar to the more modern mind as the first 
is unfamiliar. ‘‘ Nature nous desrobbe le goust 
de nostre perte et empirement (1588) : [la veué 


2 Les Essais de Michel de Montaigne. Legons inédites, 
recueillies par un membre de I’ Académie de Bordeaux 
[Gustave Brunet], sur les manuscrits autographes con- 
servés 4 la Bibliothéque publique de cette ville. Paris: 
Chez Techener, 1844, Cent exemplaires.—These tran- 
scripts are very incomplete and inadequate, and sometimes 
incorrect. 

3-What Brunet observed here or elsewhere is of little 
weight as regards the subject of this paper, for though he 
gives a few examples—‘‘ quelques echantillons’’—of the 
differences between the editions of 1588 and 1595, he gives 
but few. Had he devoted more time and study to the 
work he might have forestalled these present investi- 
gations, and conducted them under the most favorable 
conditions, which can only be found at Bordeaux. Bru- 
net’s notes concern themselves almost entirely with cor- 
rections that Montaigne made and then effaced or altered 
(as in the above citation), and which rightly, conse- 
quently, do not appear in the pages of the posthumous 
edition, but which have a certain interest in showing the 
first form Montaigne gave to his thought. Some of his 
notes are of value as strengthening the presumptive evi- 
dence that the changes we are examining were probably 
made by Montaigne’s own hand. For example: ‘‘Mon- 
taigne s’ecrie: ‘Revenons a nos bouteilles.’ Le manu- 
scrit prouve que cing fois il a effacé, rétabli, remanié 
cette exclamation originale ; il avait d’abord mis revenons ; 
ensuite towrnons luia plu davantage; puis c’est 4 retour- 
nons qu’il a donné la préférence, et il a fini par s’en 
tenir 4 son premier mot de revenons.’’? Liv. 11, 2. This 
is part of a passage added in 1595. 
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de... (1595) ]’’* Again: ‘‘Cesiecle. . . 
est si plombé que le goust mesmes de la vertu en 
est 4 dire (1580) : [est si plombé que je ne dis 
pas l’execution, mais l’imagination de la vertu en 
est 4 dire, 1595].’’° ‘* Cette ame pert le goust 
du souverain bien stoique (1580)° : [pert l’usage : 
1595].’’* ‘*Voyons les dernieres paroles d’ Epi- 
curus. . . . elles sont grandes et dignes d’un tel 
philosophe, mais si [%. e., néanmoins] ont elles 
quelque goust de la recommendation de son nom, 
et de cette humeur qu’il avoit decriée par ses 
preceptes (1580) : [quelque merque. 
1595].’’* <‘*J’ay le goust tendre et difficile, et 
notamment en mon endroit (1580): [J’ay le 
jugement . 1595].’?® Here it would seem 
as if Montaigne had not perceived that by substi- 
tuting this word for the other, and by throwing 
out two lines, he brings ‘‘ jugement’’ immediately 
into play again: ‘‘je n’ay rien du mien dequoy 
contenter mon jugement.’’ We have also here 
an instance of how uncertain it is what may be 
the true text of Montaigne ; this is indicated by 
the following fact. Naigeon, in his edition of the 
Exssais (1802) professes to print Montaigne’s 
manuscript corrections with more accuracy than 
his first editors would seem to have done (but 
Naigeon is himself very inaccurate). He inserts 
here six words, so that the sentence which in the 
text of 1595 (and almost all subsequent editions) 
reads: ‘‘J’ay le jugement tendre et difficile et 
notamment en mon endroit : je me sens flotter et 
fleschir de foiblesse,’? reads in Naigeon’s text : 
‘*J’ay le jugement tendre et difficile et notam- 
ment en mon endroit : je me desadvoue sans cesse 
et je me sens flotter et fleschir de foiblesse.’’ 

To continue: ‘‘ Au reffort, que nous mangeons 
pour le goust . . . (1580): [pour la nourriture 

. combien peu tient la reso- 

lution au mourir! la distance et difference de 
quelques heures, la seule consideration de la com- 
paignie nous en rend le goust tout divers (1588) : 
[nous en rend l’apprehension diverse. 1595].’’™ 


* Liv. 1, 20 (19). 5 Liv. 1, 37 (36). 

® Where this date of 1580 is here given it means that the 
passage appeared in that edition, and remained unchanged 
in the edition of 1588. 

7 Liv. 1, 12. 

Liv. 1, 17. 

Liv. m1, 12. 


8 Liv. 1, 16. 
0 Liv. u, 37. 
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‘ Gouster,’ which may be examined in connec- 
tion with ‘ Goust,’ receives much the same treat- 
ment from Montaigne. His use of it is naturally 
not so frequent, and is perhaps somewhat more 
peculiar. He changes the word thirteen times, 
and suppresses it once, leaving about as many 
passages untouched. The word that takes its 
place is usually ‘sentir,’ ‘ jouir,’ ‘ taster’ and the 
like. One instance shows how peculiar the ori- 
ginal use was, and connects itself with the first 
illustration above of ‘Goust,’ the change being 
the exchange of one of our five senses for another, 
both used metaphorically. ‘‘Ils jugent que les 
bons reiglements ne se peuvent gouster qu’au 
son de la trompette (1588) : [ne se peuvent en- 
tendre qu’au son de la trompette : 1595].”’ ” 

Another peculiar use is the following: ‘‘ Plu- 
sieurs nations qui n’ont encores gousté aucun 
usage de vestemens . . . (1580) : [qui n’ont en- 
cores essayé nul * usage de vestemens : 1595].’’ * 

Twice ‘Gouster’ is changed for a verb—‘ rece- 
voir’ —that seems at first sight to have little re- 
lation with it: ‘‘ Je ne puis gouster cette passion 
dequoy on embrasse les enfans 4 peine encore nez 
(1580) : [Je ne puis recevoir cette passion : 
1595].’’ ‘* Nous ne goustons pas aiséement la 
medicine que nous entendons (1580) : [Nous ne 
recevons pas aiséement . . . 1595].’’ * 

Turning now to the word ‘ Noble’ (the adjec- 
tive), we find it used with natural frequency in 
the edition of 1595 ; but it had been used twenty- 
six times more in the edition of 1588. Mon- 
taigne suppressed it eleven times and changed it 
in fifteen instances for its synonyms ‘beau,’ 
‘digne,’ ‘superbe,’ ‘estimable,’ ‘cognu,’ ‘ex- 
cellent,’ ‘riche,’ ‘ honorable,’ ‘brave,’ ‘notable,’ 
‘ glorieux.’ 

‘Noblesse’ likewise, in some half dozen cases 
was, in 1595, suppressed or changed to ‘ dignité,’ 
‘beauté,’ ‘ félicité.’ 


Liv. 10. 

138 This employ of ‘nul’ with the negative particle, is 
not infrequent in the edition of 1588, but in that of 1595 
‘nul’ in such phrases is in the great majority of cases 
changed to ‘aucun,’ as ‘nullement’ is to ‘aucunement’ ; 
and as ‘nul’ is for the most part when used in the posi- 
tive sense of ‘aucun.’ Here, oddly, it is a change in the 
reverse direction. 

Liv. 12. 


% Liv. 1, 8. 16 Liv. m1, 37. 
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‘Operation ’ occurs twenty-seven times or more 
in 1588. In 1595, it is changed nineteen times, 
but apparently not from any definite dislike to the 
word, as it is used three times, at least, in this 
edition, for the first time. In the passages in 
which it is changed, the word, with three excep- 
tions, is always in the plural, and the words sub- 
stituted for it are chiefly ‘oeuvres,’ ‘ choses,’ 
‘effects,’ ‘actions,’ ‘functions,’ ‘ offices,’ ‘puis- 
sances.’ In a passage where Montaigne speaks of 
‘*les operations de nostre veué’’ in 1588," and 
the word remained in 1595, Mlle. de Gournay 
changed it in 1635 to ‘‘ les offices de nostre veué,”’ 
which text was adopted by Naigeon in 1802, and 
has been followed by Le Clere, Louandre and all 
the modern editors. 

‘Monstrueux’ has a similar fate. Half a 
dozen sentences are left untouched which contain 
this word in the sense of ‘merveilleux,’ ‘ prodi- 
gieux,’ ‘horrible’ ; but sixteen times the word 
disappears ; suppressed once; in the other in- 
stances changed to ‘ prodigieux,’ ‘ merveilleux,’ 
‘ fantastique,’ ‘lourd,’ ‘informe,’ ‘extravagant,’ 
‘farouche,’ ‘desreglé,’ ‘enorme,’ ‘difforme,’ 
‘vilain,’ ‘incroyable,’ ‘inepte.’ 

On the other hand, ‘monstrueux’ is in 1595 
favored by being put in the place of another word. 
In 1588, speaking of those who shrink from being 
seen when eating, Montaigne exclaims: ‘‘ Quel 
animal desnaturé, qui se fait horreur 4 soymes- 
me!’’ In 1595 this is changed to ‘‘ Quel mon- 
strueux animal, qui...” 

I have found ‘ Monstrueusment’ but once in the 
edition of 1588 (Liv. m1, 5); it is changed in 
1595 to ‘ merveilleusement.’ 

‘Patron’ I have found sixteen times in 1588, 
always used, figuratively, in the sense of ‘modéle,’ 
that is, ‘an exemplar,’ ‘a pattern.’ It is changed 
nine times; ¢. g., ‘‘le reste de la France prend 
pour patron ce qui se faict 4 la court (1588) : 
[prend pour regle la regle de la cour: 1595]”’ ; 


11 Liv. 0, ch. 12: Near the end; just after the quota- 
tion beginning Lurida preterea. 

18 In the passage, first printed in 1595, in the chapter on 
‘Tristesse,’ where that quality is spoken of a ‘‘sot et 
vilain ornament,” the phrase appears in Naigeon’s edition 
(1802) as ‘‘sot et monstrueuse ornament.’’? This may be 
believed to be a case where Montaigne’s manuscript shows 
various readings. See above, note 3. 

Liv. my, 5. 
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speaking of Homer: ‘‘un patron (1588) [un 
maistre : 1595] tres parfait en la connoissance de 
toutes choses’’ ; ‘‘ pour servir de patron de mes 
meurs (1588) : [de montre de mes meurs : 1595]. 
‘*L’exemple est un patron libre, universel et a 
tout sens (1588) : [L’exemple est un miroiier 
vague, etc.: 1595].’’ The other changes are for 
the most part to ‘exemplaire’ and ‘modelle.’ 
It is used five times in 1595 for the first time, 
always with these significations ; and in three 
other passages it is substituted for other words ; 
e. g., ‘* Bien qu’ils [mes caprices] soyent nez chez 
moy et sans patron (1595) : [sans exemple : 
1588].’’ Speaking of ‘‘lesprit humain”’ : 
“*C’est un mouvement irregulier, perpetuel, sans 
patron et sans but : (1595) : [sans arrest et sans 
but : 1588].’’ Speaking of Socrates: ‘‘On a 
dequoy . . . de presenter l’image de ce person- 
nage 4 tous patrons et formes de_ perfection 
(1595) : [a tous exemples et formes. . . 1588].”’ 

Montaigne’s treatment of these last words would 
seem to indicate only great verbal carefulness ; 
but in the following one less frequently employed, 
and never freshly used in 1595, we may catch a 
hint, as in our first examples, of a certain disap- 
proval. 

‘Garnir’ is changed fifteen times. The past 
participle is the form most used ; and for this is 
substituted ‘ doué,’ ‘pourvu,’ ‘revestu,’ ‘ fourni,’ 
‘peuplé,’ while the infinitive is replaced by 
‘meubler,’ or by ‘armer,’ as the participle is in 
the following sentence : ‘‘ Nature . . . m’ayant 
peu garny de force, m’a garny d’insensibilité 
. . (1588) : [Nature . . . m’ayant desarmé 
de force, m’a armé d’insensibilité . . . 1595].’’ 

The word remains unchanged some half dozen 
times. 

With regard to another word, Montaigne’s use 
of which I have not studied with thoroughness, I 
have been struck by a fact that is somewhat odd 
when considered in relation to the history of the 
word. The word is ‘ Patrie,’ which came into 
use in the sixteenth century. Its ‘invention’ has 
been ascribed to Joachim du Bellay and he was 
in his own day reproached with it as a neologism. 
But it was employed before him by Claude 
Gruget, by Etienne Dolet and by Hugues Salel.” 


2 See an article by A. Delboulle in the Rev. d’ hist. litt. 
de la France, Oct.—Dec., 1901. 
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In 1570 Montaigne employs it in a letter to the 
Chancelier de L’ Hospital. Writing of Estienne 
de la Boétie, he speaks of ‘‘la tendre amour qui 
il portoit 4 sa miserable patrie.’’ In 1580 he 
uses, in the essay ‘Du Pedantisme,’ the expres- 
sion ‘‘la deffence de sa patrie’’ ; again in the 
same edition, in the essay ‘‘ De I’ Amitié,’ is the 
phrase ‘‘le repos de sa patrie.’’ But in both 
these instances the word is changed in 1595 to 
‘*pais.’’ It almost seems as if Montaigne had 
been at first attracted by the neologism, and then 
had disapproved it. But it remains unchanged in 
a 1580 passage of the essay ‘ De la Coustume,’ and 
in another in the essay ‘ De la Solitude,’ and in a 
1588 passage of the essay ‘Coustume de l’isle de 
Cea,’ which are the only times I have observed it 
in the edition of 1595. It is not used, I think, 
in any passage added in 1595. ‘ Pays’ is used, 
in various connotations, with natural frequency, 
but not very often. 

Another word that has also had a peculiar fate 
(but a different one from those already men- 
tioned), in the pages of the Essais, is ‘Iceluy’ 
and its feminine and plural forms, Icelle and 
Iceux. It is the old form, dating from the elev- 
enth century, of ‘Celui,’ more particularly used 
for ‘Celui dont on a parlé auparavant.’ It was 
already in Montaigne’s day somewhat antiquated. 
The grammarian and translator, Louis Meygret, 
writing in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
notes: ‘‘Iceluy, icelle, desquelles les courtisans 
n’usent pas communement.’’ It is not to be 
found in the writers of the seventeenth century, 
except as an intentional archaism. 

And ‘Iceluy’ is to be found only twice, 
‘Tcelle’ five times and ‘Iceux’ and ‘Icelles’ 
three times in the 1588 edition of the Essais ; ten 
times in all ; but in that of 1595 ‘Iceluy ’ occurs, 
additionally, seven times; ‘Icelle’ twenty times, 
and ‘Iceux’ and ‘Icelles’ ten times; thirty- 
seven times in all, making the whole number of 
times these words are used, forty-six ; (in one in- 
stance in an extraordinarily clumsy sentence of 
1580 (Liv. 11, 8), the phrase is changed in 1595, 
and ‘iceux’ drops out). These words are found 
ten times in Montaigne’s translation of Sebond, 
and four times in his Voyages; but it would seem 
as if they had become suddenly, in his last three 
or four years, a favorite form with him, Their 
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increased frequency of use is not occasioned by 
their taking the place of other words, with per- 
haps only two exceptions.” The passages in 
which these words appear are, for the most part, 
of some length, and are more often inserted in 
the earlier than in the later essays. 

In the 1635 edition Mlle. de Gournay has 
occasionally changed these words, e. g.: ‘‘A 
l’adventure, pourroit sembler inutile et contre 
nature la faculté de sommeil .. . en’estoit 
que par iceluy nature nous instruict que... 
et, dés Ja vie nous presente |’eternel estat qu’elle 
nous garde aprés icelle pour nous y accoustu- 
mer.’ The ‘‘iceluy’’ Mlle. de Gournay 
changed to ‘‘ce moyen,’’ the ‘‘icelle’’ to 
‘‘elle,’’ not perceiving, unfortunately, that ‘elle’ 
would refer to ‘‘la nature’’ and not (as ‘icelle’ 
does) to ‘la vie.’’ 

This is the change—to ‘eux’ and ‘elles’ or 
‘ceux’ and ‘celles’—that Mlle. de Gournay 
makes oftenest, some half dozen times ; once she 
simply omits the word ; twice she supplies other 
words, as thus: ‘“‘ lors que la vieillesse ou les 
maladies les approchent de leur mort, la terreur 
d’icelle [sa terreur : 1635] les remplit d’une 
nouvelle creance.’’ * ‘‘C’est une grande place 
au milieu de laquelle il y a une f-sse pleine de 
bois, et joignant icelle [joignant ia fosse : 1635] 
un lieu relevé . . .’’* 

The fact that this word has been sometimes 
changed by Mile. de Gournay is presumptive evi- 
dence that it was not she who more often used it 
in the edition of 1595. But we have only pre- 
sumptive evidence to go upon, not only with 
regard to this, but with regard to the other pecu- 


21 One of these exceptions is in Liv. 11, 31: ‘‘ Ceux-la se 
sont donnez beau jeu en nostre temps, qui ont essayé de 
choquer la verité de nostre creance par les vices de nos 
gens d’eglise . . . (1588): [la verité de nostre Eglise 
par les vices des ministres d’icelle . . . 1595].’? In the 
edition of 1635, Mlle. de Gournay changed this to ‘‘ les 
vices de ses ministres.’’ 

Another exception is in Liv. mu, 12, where discussing 
the doctrine of transmigration, Montaigne remarks, in 
1580: ‘Sil naissoit plus d’animaux qu’ils n’en mour- 
roit, ils disent que les corps seroient en mauvais party, 
attendant l’infusion de leur ame, et en adviendroit 
qu’aucuns corps (i. ¢, que quelques corps) [qu’aucuns 
d’iceux : 1595] se mourroient avant que d’avoir esté 
vivans.”’ 

Liv. 6. 


Liv. 12. Liv. u, 29. 
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liarities here considered, and with regard also to 
more interesting points. The reader of the edition 
of 1595 has absolutely no proof that what he reads 
is Montaigne’s text ; it is impossible to assert posi- 
tively that a single one of the changes of ‘ Goust’ 
and the other words here dwelt upon were made 
by Montaigne himself. The duties of editors were 
not carefully defined in the sixteenth century. 
This doubt might include many important pas- 
sages, the manuscript of which no longer exists ; 
they appear to have been written on loose sheets 
that were laid between the leaves of the Bordeaux 
volume, and have now disappeared. 

But the personal character of Pierre de Brach 
and Mile. de Gournay, who worked together in 
editing the edition of 1595, and their admiring 
friendship for Montaigne, makes it improbable 
that they seriously tampered with the text. That 
they misread it here and there, and sometimes 
inserted the matter on the loose leaves in wrong 
places is sufficiently obvious to the student. But 
the avowal of Mlle. de Gournay of the changes 
she made in 1635, and their slightness, is good 
assurance of her previous fidelity. 

None the less there would be great interest to a 
student of Montaigne in a careful study of the 
volume at b>rdeaux, a study that might now be 
pursued in any; «rt of the world by means of a 
photographed copy. Several of its pages have 
already been facsimiled, and published in various 
books and periodicals, and in more than one of 
these reproductions differences from the received 
text are to be found which have not been made 
public in any other manner; although two or 
three writers on the subject have given in print 
still other instances of dissimilarity.” 

M. Dezeimeris, the greatest living authority on 
all that concerns Montaigne, wrote forty years 
ago: ‘‘Si, grace au trésor conservé par la bibli- 
othéque de Bordeaux, nous pouvons constater que 
le fond des additions de Montaigne a été fidéle- 
ment transcrit, nous pouvons constater aussi que, 
soit par la faute du transcripteur de Brach, soit 


5 Among others, M. Bonnefon, in an article on Mlle. 
de Gournay in the Rev. d’hist. litt. for 15 jan., 1896. 
The readings he gives are almost, but not quite, identical 
with those of Naigeon. He does not say how he obtained 


them, whether or not by personal examination of the 
manuscript. 
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par celle de ’imprimeur L’ Angelier, soit par celle 
de la correctrice Mlle. de Gournay, des phrases 
importantes ont été négligées, des erreurs, des 
inexactitudes ont été commises et, parfois, la 
physionomie méme du texte a été assez gravement 
alterée.’’ *° 

The lover of Montaigne who should command 
the volume at Bordeaux to be photographed, 
would deserve and receive the gratitude of the 
students of Montaigne. The authorities at the 
Library were approached on this matter some 
time ago, and it is believed that they would be 
pleased and proud to have the work done. 


Grace Norton. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE. 


Frencn mdchefer = Eastern Form 
OF merdefer. 


Concerning the etymology of the word mdchefer 
(= slag), the Dictionnaire Général says: ‘‘Com- 
posé avec fer et un premier élément d’ explication 
incertaine.’’ Scheler connects the word with the 
verb macher, maquer. Littré thinks the explan- 
ation probable, but correctly observes that we 
should in this case expect machefer and not 
michefer. A most serious objection to Scheler’s 
view is that a compound of the kind he suggests 
would designate the instrument with which the 
iron is beaten and not the slag which falls in the 
process of beating. Besides médchefer like the 
English slag is applied more particularly to the 
molten mass of refuse that gathers like scum on 
the top of the iron in the process of melting the 
mineral, 

The first element of méchefer has no more to do 
with macher than with mdcher. The correct 
origin of the word was suggested to me by a 
recent article of Antoine Thomas in Romania, 
XXXIV, pp. 177-205 (Gloses provengales inédites 
tirées d’un ms. des Derivationes d’ Ugucio de Pise). 
Among the Provencal words that occur there, is 


76 Quoted by M. Bonnefon in the above mentioned 
article. 
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merdafer, on which Thomas’ comment (J. ¢., pp. 
195-6) is in part as follows: ‘‘Merdafer est une 
traduction naturaliste du lat. scoria qui a sur le 
mot francais mdchefer Y avantage de la clarté ; le 
mot n’est ni dans Rochegude ni dans Raynouard, 
mais on peut constater dans le Tresor de Mistral 
qu’il est encore trés vivant, sous les formes merdo- 
ferre, merdo-fer, merdo-her, et qu'il a un syno- 
nyme qui procéde de la méme idée sémantique 
dans cago-ferre. Je ne vois rien d’analogue dans 
Godefroy, mais je lis dans Nicot : ‘ Merde de fer, 
scoria ferri’ et dans Cotgrave non seulement 
merde de fer, mais en un seul mot, merdefer, qui 
est traduit par ‘ The Drass of Iron.’ ”’ 

Now médchefer is the same word as the old 
Provencal merdafer, the modern Provencal forms 
cited by Mistral, and the French form merdefer, 
which is given by Cotgrave, only it is a dialectic 
form from the Eastern iron ore region of France 
that covers parts of Franche-Comté and the sur- 
rounding provinces. 

The form médchefer itself, which occurs in the 
glossary of the patois of Chaussin (Jura), is evi- 
dently French and consequently proves nothing. 
I base my argument on the development of the 
medial consonant group rd in many dialects of the 
region in question, namely, rd > gd > dé (palatal 
d) > dz. (I make use of the alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Association.) It must be 
further noted that when the vowel preceding rd 
was an é, it had in many dialects been opened to 
an a before the disappearance of the r. When- 
ever then we find these phonetic conditions, as, 
for example, in the patois of Petit-Noir (Jura), 
and in that of the Franche-Montagne (Jura), 
which have respectively madhy’* (= mad’) and 
mag? (= ma:dz) for the Latin the 
representative of French merdefer would be 
ma:dzfe:r, or rather, as a result of regressive 
assimilation, ma : tffe:7r which naturally becomes 
in the French ma : ffe: 7 (4. mdchefer). 

The oldest example of the use in French of the 
word mdchefer, according to the Dictionnaire 
Général, is found in Villon, Gr. Testam., 1. 693, 
and the date of this poem is 1461. From the 
evidence of the fall of r before consonants found 


1F. Richenet, le Patois de Petit-Noir, Dole, 1896, p. 164. 
?M. Grammont, le Patois de la Franche-Montagne, Paris, 
1901, p. 221. 
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in Eastern French documents of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries,* it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that in this region the group rd had 
lost its x long before the time of Villon, at least in 
the popular speech. 

There is no difficulty, therefore, either phoneti- 
cally or chronologically, in recognizing mdchefer 
as an Eastern dialectic, most likely Franc-com- 
tois, form of merdefer. 


C. A. MosEMILLER. 
Indiana University. 


GERMAN LEXICOGRAPHY. 


Deutsch-Englisches Sachworterbuch. Mit beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung der Grammatik, Syn- 
onymik und der Realien. Mit Zitaten und 
einem alphabetischen Verzeichnis der engli- 
schen Worter. Herausgegeben von Professor 
Dr. W. Sarrier. Leipzig: Rengersche 
Buchhandlung, 1904. 8vo., xx, 1035 and 


89 pp. 


The author considers it necessary in his Pre- 
face to offer apologies for the publication of a new 
German-English Dictionary considering the ex- 
cellent previous works in this line of Fligel, 
Muret, Schroer and Hoppe. But we feel certain 
that no one interested in the English language 
will think his task a superfluous one. The above- 
mentioned dictionaries are no doubt most helpful 
and valuable to the student of the English lan- 
guage. But as regards practical value and in- 
structive as well as interesting reading, the present 
work leaves its predecessors far behind. This is 
due to a successful union of dictionary, encyclo- 
pedia (‘‘ Reallexikon’’), Synonomy and Gram- 
mar, as well as to unusually numerous quotations 
not only from the older language, but also from 
that of the present day. We have examples from 
the Bible, from Bunyan, Shakspeare, Milton, 
from modern novel-writers, periodicals, current 
newspapers, etc., etc. Hoppe’s useful work of- 
fers, indeed, minute discussions of the ‘‘ Realien ”’ 


SC. Goerlich, Der Burgundische Dialekt im XTILI. und 
XIV. Jahrhundert, pp. 105-7. 
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(i. e., customs, institutions, public life, etc. ), and 
expressions not generally known, illustrated by 
quotations; but as it purposes to be a supple- 
mentary lexicon to all previous dictionaries, it can 
hardly be considered appropriate for general use. 

The ‘‘Sachworterbuch ’’ gives a good-sized vo- 
cabulary including the most important synonyms, 
the ‘‘Realien’’ and exhaustive grammatical notes. 
The admission of the author’s ‘‘ Adverbiale Zeit- 
verhiltnisse’’ as well as the references to his 
‘* Beitrige zur englischen Grammatik’’ in the 
Anglia’? and ‘Englische Studien’’ greatly 
enhance the usefulness of the work. The many 
passages quoted from English literature of past 
and present times serve to illustrate the author’s 
statements. He hopes readers may be enabled 
to spend a leisure hour pleasantly by perusing his 
book ; cf. Preface, p. vi: ‘‘ Was Macaulay von 
dem Johnsonschen Lexikon sagt, dass man mit 
dem Durchblittern eine Mussestunde héchst an- 
genehm verbringen kénne, wird sich hoffentlich 
mit ebensoviel Recht von meinem Worterbuch 
sagen lassen, das neben all dem schulmiissigen 
Lehrkram eine Fiille von Unterhaltungsstoff ent- 
hilt.’ Having read the whole book, we feel 
convinced that the author fully succeeded in his 
purpose. 

As Professor Sattler, during his activity as a 
teacher, had felt for a long time the need of a 
vocabulary for students which might include the 
most important synonyms, he began to collect for 
this purpose many years ago. A particular ar- 
rangement is introduced in the Dictionary, i. e., 
individual expressions are not mentioned in alpha- 
betical order, but all related words are united 
under one catch-word. This not only affords a 
clear insight into the synonyms, but it also im- 
parts more life and interest to the language, and 
offers the opportunity to accentuate, with the 
addition of citations, the difference of related 
expressions ; thus it is of practical use for the 
grammar as well as for the understanding of the 
‘*Realien.’”’ An alphabetical list of the English 
words, in a supplementary volume, removes the 
difficulty of finding any individual word. 

As to the ‘‘ Realien,’’ one cannot help being 
struck with the thoroughness of the writer’s 
knowledge of English public life, in all its phases. 
Under the heading adeln, p. 10-12, the most in- 
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teresting account is given of the English Nobility 
and Gentry ; cp. also the instructive passages with 
the catch-words arm and Arm, p. 45-48 ; Bade- 
karren, p. 74-76 ; blithen, p. 1383-136 ; Dichter, 
p. 172-173; Einkommen, pp. 199 and 200; 
Flotte, p. 259-261; Fuchs, p. 282-284; Mini- 
sterium, p. 556-560 ; Wort, p. 978 and 979, and 
many others. 

The numerous grammatical notes, always illus- 
trated by suitable examples, are a decided advan- 
tage, and we must agree with Professor Sattler 
that in many cases they render the use of a special 
grammar, besides his Dictionary, superfluous. 

Although the writer mentions in the Preface, 
that his dictionary cannot claim completeness 
(‘* Dies Worterbuch kann nun seiner ganzen 
Anlage nach auf Vollstindigkeit keinen Anspruch 
machen ; tiber ein Mehr oder Weniger werden 
die Ansichten auseinandergehen, wie ich selbst 
manchmal geschwankt und wiederholt gestrichen 
habe,’’ etc.), I trust a few suggestions for the 
next edition may not be out of place. 

It might be advisable to add a few English 
words in common use, as caster (Réllchen an den 
Fiissen von Mébeln), cream of Tartar (gereinigter 
Weinstein), garbage (Abfall), dawn-mower' (Ra- 
senmihmaschine), millet (Hirse), tripper (Aus- 
fliigler), ete. 

German readers might be interested to know 
that Commencement (32, 34) is a term univer- 
sally used in America for academic promotion as 
well as for the time and festivities of promotion. 
Under bulletin (107, 54), we miss the expression 
bulletin-board, which is the term for boards fixed 
in the halls of American institutions of learning 
and used for notices, public announcements or of- 
ficial reports. Having mentioned the prize-court 
(118, 47) and prize-fight (457, 43), we think 
prize-fighter might also be added, i. e., one that 
fights publicly for a reward.—The German words 
Lohn, Bezahlung, Honorar, Trinkgeld are given 
for fee (122, 7); the word Gebiihren (plur.), 
might also be mentioned.—Heart’s ease (135, 55) 
is given for Stiefmiitterchen ; the word pansy (pan 
—pronounced like E. pen), is more commonly used. 
Besides the real sense indicated by the author, to 


1This term is customary in America, whilst mower 
(966, 25) is used in England. 
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boom (153, 8) has a very frequently used figur- 
ative sense in the United States, meaning Reklame 
machen, agitieren (f. jemand), auf den Schild 
erheben. In the substantive bvom, we have a 
similar meaning, 7%. e., Agitation (f. jemand), 
kiinstliche Begeisterung.—By the side of ill-bred 
(224, 22), underbred should be mentioned ; it 
slightly differs in meaning from the former, which 
Professor Sattler renders : ungebildet, unmanier- 
lich. Whilst ill-bred indicates ill, bad breeding, 
one might say underbred = lack of breeding.— 
Having mentioned that breakfast parties (282, 60) 
generally take place without ladies, especially in 
literary circles and in Universities, one well- 
known occasion, where ladies are very much in 
demand for a breakfast party, could be indicated, 
i. e., the yearly breakfast, given by Magdalen 
College Students, Oxford, on the first of May, 
after a Latin hymn has been sung on Magdalen 
College Tower at sunrise. —That punting is a very 
fashionable outdoor pleasure on the Thames and 
Cherwell, in which ladies as well as gentlemen 
freely indulge, might be added under punt (153, 
8).—Halloween (455, 38) is celebrated in Ivre- 
land and America as well as in Scotland. —A few 
additional popular card-games (460, 20) played at 
evening-parties in England, would be : Nap (i. e., 
Napoleon), Poker, Spoof, Old Maid. — Among 
the quoted sects of Dissenters (472, 25), we miss 
the Mennonites, the Exclusive Plymouth Brethren 
(the Plymouth Fathers are mentioned 656, 16), 
the Universalists. The term Anabaptists is still 
in use beside Baptists. The Presbyterians are not 
all dissenters. The state church in Scotland is 
Presbyterian ; the dissenters from it are called the 
Free Church or the United Free Church. Mora- 
vians are styled in England Plymouth Brethren, 
or United Brethren. Puritans is a general term 
for the strict professors in all sects and was first 
given about three hundred years or so ago; the 
dissenters from the Church of England were gen- 
erally known by that name in the reign of Eliza- 
beth and the first two Stuarts. —A stowaway should 
be indicated under fo stow (521, 56) ; there are 
generally a few stowaways, 7. e., persons who hide 
themselves, stow themselves away, as it were, in 
the hold on ocean-steamers with a view of obtain- 
ing a free passage.—A more familiar term than 
coachee (632, 9) for coachman is cabbie, espe- 
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cially used with reference to drivers of cabs and 
hansoms in London.—It would be interesting for 
German laun-tennis (642, 18) players to know 
that there is a decided difference between Jawn- 
tennis and tennis, although the two terms are now 
used promiscuously. Tennis is a play in which a 
ball is driven continually to and fro by several 
persons striking it alternately with a small racket ; 
the object is to keep the ball in motion as long as 
possible without allowing it to fall to the ground. 
This game was introduced in England in the thir- 
teenth century. It was very popular with the 
nobility in the sixteenth century, and continued 
to be so down to the reign of Charles II. Tennis- 
court was the term for the oblong edifice, in which 
the game was played.—The word city (756, 33) 
has in America a much wider meaning than in 
England ; any corporate town governed by a 
mayor may bear that name in the United States. — 
Under slums (772, 35), an explanation of the 
slums in large cities would be appropriate. The 
term is generally applied to dark back streets 
where a poor, dirty, and very often degraded 
people resides. We find an interesting and in- 
structive account on the state of this population 
in East, South and Central London in Charles 
Booth’s work : Life and Labour of the People in 
London (London, Macmillan & Co., and New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1902). The Battle 
with the Slums (New York, Macmillan Company, 
1902), as well as Children of the Tenements (New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1903), both by Jacob 
Riis, describe minutely the condition of the slums 
in New York.—There may be some connexion 
between squabble and ndd. Kabbeln (775, 45) 
as suggested by the writer. Perhaps the word 
kebbeln (to quarrel) used in popular language in 
the western part of Rhen. Prussia is also related.— 
We are told (930, 22) that conductor is also 
termed cad (‘‘eig. caddie, in Edinburg ein Bote’’ ). 
It might be worth while to add that caddie is well 
known as a name for the boys accompanying golf- 
players for the purpose of carrying their golf- 
sticks. —The teller is a political term, as illus- 
trated in the Sachwoérterbuch (985, 36). In 
America the term is usual for an official in a 
banking establishment who has to receive and pay 
money for bills, orders, etc.-—The eleven ‘die elf 
Spieler auf jeder Seite bei Cricket ; Fussball- 
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Wettspielen ’’ is found on p. 987, 53. It might 
be added that also in Hockey, which is so very 
popular at the present time for men and women, 
in England and America, there must be eleven 
on each of the two sides. According to the size 
of a respective Hockey club, it has a first, second, 
third, etc. eleven.—Although a good many names 
of dogs are mentioned (425), it might be worth 
while to add a few more that occur quite fre- 
quently, as schipperke, Chinese pug, Italian grey- 
hound, Russian boar-hound, terrier. Of the lat- 
ter kind, there is a great variety, often very dif- 
ferent, such as sky-terrier, English fox-terrier, 
Yorkshire terrier, Dandie Dinmont. Small Mon- 
grel dogs are called Whippets. 

On page 150, 52, we have: pl. arme Ritter, 
Omelette, f., auch omelet. Now, there is, as far 
as I know, a great difference between an English 
omelet and the German arme Ritter ; the chief 
ingredient of the latter is bread, no bread is used 
for the omelet. In English cooking books, we find 
Arme Ritter, if at all, under the heading : ‘‘What 
to do with stale bread.’’—It is perhaps not generally 
known that the word marmalade (or marmelade, 
151, 3 and 279, 36) is in England exclusively 
used for jam prepared from oranges ; conserves 
of other fruits are termed jam ; cp. raspberry-, 
gooseberry-, currant-, strawberry-, etc., jam.— 
The expression gown and cap (der Studenten, 427, 
37) sounds unfamiliar ; cap and gown is the usual 
order.— With regard to women Colleges (843, 4), 
it would be worth while to accentuate, that Eng- 
lish female students would feel more or less in- 
sulted if they were termed ‘‘girls,’’ whilst it is 
quite customary in America to speak of females of 
all ages and occupations as ‘‘girls.’? Hence wo- 
men colleges or halls is invariably the term for 
‘* Studienhauser fiir weibl. Studierende’’ in Great 
Britain and Ireland, whilst in America the ex- 
pression ‘‘ girls’ Colleges’’ is a favorite one. In 
England, university students are termed men and 
women ; in America, boys and girls is the usual 
name.—Somerville Hall (843, 8) was incorpor- 
ated as a College in 1881; it was not, however, 
till 1894 that the term Somerville College for 
Somerville Hal/ came into general use.—The 
words Responsions, Smalls, Little Go, etc., should 
be defined as names for different English Univer- 
sity Entrance Examinations. They are generally 
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passed before and not after (846, 24) registering 
as a Student ; only exceptionally they are passed 
after the first, second or third term. The word 
Tripos (847, 5) is peculiar to Cambridge, Eng- 
land ; in Oxford the term Honours is used in 
much the same sense; ep. Oxford University 
Honours Examination, Honours Papers, etc.— 
As to Senior Wranglers (847, 29), a more ex- 
plicit statement might have been given. The 
Senior Wrangler is the graduate who has passed 
the best examination in mathematics for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in the University of Cam- 
bridge, England ; then follows the second, third, 
fourth, etc., wrangler.—Now and then, on peru- 
sing the ‘‘Sachwérterbuch,’’ one meets with an 
expression that can scarcely be considered as gen- 
erally used, although it is not marked as obsolete, 
depart (as noun; 5, 12) and aristocratical (11, 
57), which are given in addition to the usual 
forms, might have been omitted ; they scarcely 
ever occur.—Cp. also ‘‘sixty years of age old”’ 
(18, 8) for ‘‘ sixty years old’’ or ‘‘ sixty years of 
age’’?; ‘*Esqr.’”’ for ‘‘Esq.’’ ; will-he, nill-he 
(946, 41), although it occurs in the passage from 
Hughes’ Tom Brown’s School-Days, is nowadays 
only known in the form ‘‘ willy nilly.’’ 

The etymologies given by the author, although 
brief, decidedly heighten the value of the book. 

Comparatively very few errata are to be found ; 
ep. p. 14, 47 praktisieren for praktizieren ; p. 17, 
4, Ahnlichkeit for Ahnlichkeit; p. 18, 33, alt- 
modig for altmodisch ; p. 32, 16, riidiments for 
rudiments ; p. 39, 15, assumtion and p. 270, 20, 
exemtion, should be spelt assumption and exemp- 
tion ; p. 62, 10, OE. risam (to rise) for risan ; p. 
200, 58, umachliessen for umschliessen ; p. 212, 
55, Illustrated ews for Illustrated News; p. 311, 
54, strenght for strength; p. 354, 12, deité for 
déité ; p. 363, 56, obeissance for obéissance ; p. 
560, 16, meddlesom for meddlesome ; p. 840, 3, 
Harward for Harvard; p. 932, 40, Erzatzwahl 
for Ersatzwahl ; p. 944, 4, aw raison de for a (or 
en) raison de; p. 964, 2, ags. calswa for ealswa ; 
p. 998, 28, konversative for konservative. 

A great advantage of the book is the clear, dis- 
tinct print, which doubtless will be highly appre- 
ciated by all readers. 

Although the work is of a large dimension, yet 
foreign words in the German language have 
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scarcely found a place (ep. furnieren, to veneer, 
381, 29). It would be a most interesting and 
valuable work to write eventually a supplementary 
volume of ‘‘Fremdworter in the German Lan- 
guage’’ on the same plan as the ‘‘Sachworter- 
buch.’’ It is beyond doubt that educated people 
would highly welcome such an addition, and let 
us hope that Professor Sattler may find time and 
leisure to accomplish this difficult task. Yet even 
without such a supplement, the ‘‘ Sachwéorter- 
buch ’’ cannot fail to meet with universal appre- 
ciation. 
HECcHTENBERG COLLITZ. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Grorces Petuisster : Etudes de Littérature et de 
Morale contemporaines. Paris: Ed. Cornély et 
Cie, 1905. 


The qualities of the almost ideal critic which we 
have learned to appreciate a long time since in 
Mr. Pellissier, those qualities which have con- 
tributed to the great success of his two volumes on 
the ‘‘ Mouvement littéraire’’ in the nineteenth 
century, and which make his text-book on the 
History of French literature the best that can be 
put in the hands of our students, will be found 
again in his newly published work. But, as for 
many other men of letters in France, a change is 
noticeable since the last publication by the same 
author. Before, literature was the chief object of 
Mr. Pellissier. His books were only ‘‘ Etudes de 
littérature contemporaine’’ ; this one is called 
‘« Etudes de littérature et de morale contempo- 
raines.’’ He had his word to say about the recent 
events in France, as they were reéchoed in liter- 
ature or elsewhere. In impartiality, soundness, 
nobleness, his views as expressed here, rank second 
to no one else among his contemporaries and coun- 
trymen. 

Though, if one allows oneself to be guided by 
reason alone, it is difficult in general not to accept 
his views, I do not mean to say that every one 
will agree in every particular point with Mr. 
Pellissier ; most of the time, however, disagree- 
ments will turn out to be mere questions of nuance. 

One of Mr. Pellissier’s favorite ideas—one which 
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he had developed already at length in his ‘‘ Mouve- 
ment littéraire contemporain’’—is that literary 
schools no longer exist in France, and never will 
exist again. (Cf. the first essay in the book, and 
passim.) But I am afraid that in arguing the 
point he has perhaps suggested to some of his 
readers, conclusions which he himself had not in 
mind. At any rate, the word ‘‘School’’ is mis- 
leading. A critic explains to the public the 
literary features which are characteristic of an 
epoch ; with this purpose in view, he groups ele- 
ments appearing sporadically and separately in 
different writers, but they very seldom apply to- 
gether to any individual author ; or else it is in a 
way so indefinite and vague that it can no longer 
be considered a specific description of a man. In 
other terms, those characteristics thus grouped are 
those of the epoch, not of the authors, and the 
authors are simply under the influence of their 
time. In Romanticism there are men as dif- 
ferent as Vigny, Hugo, Musset, in Naturalism as 
Daudet and Zola, in Parnassism as Coppée and 
Sully-Prudhomme, and so on. Those men work 
under similar circumstances ; that is all. There 
is no school. Who would you call really a pupil 
of Victor Hugo? Therefore, I should consider the 
question of the existence of literary schools as 
dependent upon the conditions and aspirations of 
the epoch which they reflect. And as we are still 
changing our social ideals, as e. g., the pendulum 
will probably continue to swing back and forth for 
quite a while yet between idealism and realism, 
literary movements or tendencies will inevitably 
follow. 

This much must probably be granted to the 
contentions of Mr. Pellissier that, thanks to our 
learning which has broadened our power of appre- 
ciation, we are able to enjoy—or even to pro- 
duce—art of any kind. For example, we will 
appreciate a work of Classical form and inspiration 
though it is not now in keeping with our natural 
preoccupation and ideals. 

The same subject is treated in No. x11, Sainte- 
Bewve et Taine et la critique contemporaine. This 
was written for the celebration of the 100th anni- 
versary of Sainte-Beuve’s birth. Though admiring 
Taine, Pellissier cannot help seeing in him a rep- 
resentative of dogmatism, and therefore thinks 
that Saint-Beuve is much superior after all. One 
confuses, he says, esprit philosophique and esprit 
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de systéme. The second is likely to lead astray— 
Taine was a victim of it; the first is safe and 
legitimate—Sainte-Beuve was a master in apply- 
ing it to literature. The conclusion (p. 179) is 
very strong : ‘‘ Du systéme de Taine rien ne res- 
tera que ce qui provenait de Sainte-Beuve. Il 
nous faut maintenant reprendre les choses od 
Sainte-Beuve les avait laissées, en débarrassant la 
critique du dogmatisme spécieux et stérile auquel 
Taine et ses disciples l’ont trop longtemps asser- 
vie.’ Perhaps too strong! There are in our 
way of thinking, periods of doubt and periods of 
belief ; the first will be reflected in criticism (as 
elsewhere) by authors showing the esprit philo- 
sophique, the other by authors showing the esprit 
de syst2me or dogmatism. This or that will be in 
turn considered legitimate. Just now we are in a 
period of doubt ; dogmatists are strangers among 
us. But who can say how long this will last? 

The foregoing are questions of theory. As 
soon as it comes to the application of sound 
critical principles, there is nothing to keep us 
from admiring in Mr. Pellissier a wonderful 
example of a well-balanced mind. His Essays 
on Albalat ‘‘ L’art d’écrire et les corrections des 
grands écrivains’’ (No. ur), ‘‘ Le paysan dans 
notre littérature moderne’’ (x), ‘‘ Les ‘vierges 
fortes’ de M. Marcel Prevost’’ (x1), ‘‘ George 
Sand’’ (xv), ‘‘ Universités populaires’’ (xvir), 
will remain as models of sound argumentation. 
Let me mention also the essay on Madame de 
Noailles, ‘‘ A propos du ‘ Visage émerveillé’ ”’ 
(xx), which is a jewel of forcible and delightful 
irony—terribly deserved by the modern précieuse ! 

I should like to call attention particularly to 
two studies on style. One of them, ‘‘ La langue 
littéraire moderne’’ (xIv), examines the contri- 
bution of the more recent generations to the 
French vocabulary and style. The other, ‘‘ Le 
Style noble et la Tragédie classique’’ (v1), is a 
most remarkably fascinating and minute study of 
the question of Classicism and Romanticism from 
the point of view of style. Thus viewed this old 
subject is completely renewed ; to such a degree 
that it may be to many almost a revelation. 
Every student of French literature knew that the 
facts were there ; nobody yet had taken the trouble 
to really work them out. As a reference for pri- 
vate reading for our college students, this essay 
will be invaluable. 
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Let us now say a few words as to the attitude 
of Mr. Pellissier before the events of recent years 
in France. Two essays show by their titles alone 
the preoccupations of the author in writing them. 
‘*L’affaire Dreyfus et la littérature francaise ’’ 
(1v), and Vérité’ d’Emile Zola’ (xvr). (Cf. 
also vi, ‘‘L’Ecole sans Dieu,’’ and xvu, 
‘*Universités populaires.’’)) As to the question 
of principles, it is treated in two lectures that were 
first given in the ‘‘ Grande Salle de l’ Université ’’ 
in Geneva, Switzerland. They are: ‘‘ Voltaire 
philosophe’’ (xrx), and ‘‘ La conversion de M. 
Ferdinand Brunetiére’’ (xxi). Mr. Pellissier 
has picked out the two men who seem to him 
to impersonate best the two sides of the intellectual 
France of to-day. Voltaire is the man who had 
tried to free France from whatever appeared acci- 
dental both in religion and ethics, viz. : super- 
stition, intolerance and dogmatism. He had pre- 
pared the way to our modern individualism in 
thought : society is there for the individual and 
not the reverse. Brunetiére is the representative 
of the spirit of reaction on religious and moral 
grounds ; with an indisputable dialectic power, he 
tries to convince us that we ought to submit the 
individual to social powers. He recoils before no 
consequences ; he puts before the men of the 
twentieth century as a fundamental truth the 
famous word of Bossuet : ‘‘ L’ hérétique, ec’ est celui 
qui a une opinion,’’ and, when his fellow men, 
unable to understand a writer of his attainments 
taking such a position, ask him to state exactly 
what he believes, he answers simply: *‘ Allez le 
demander 4 Rome.’’ On one point both Voltaire 
and Brunetiére agree: they make metaphysical 
and religious beliefs to depend upon ethics. Vol- 
taire seems to be the more logical of the two when 
he accepts religious doctrines only in so far as 
they are necessary to support morality. Brune- 
tiére, on the other hand, seeing that in this way 
religion is necessarily taken down from its throne, 
is afraid of the consequences ; thus he suddenly 
and slyly leaves the theoretical for the practical 
ground in order to continue the discussion. Men, 
he says, need an authority ; for they are not good 
enough to be allowed to rely upon themselves in 
their actions. As Bossuet in the seventeenth 
century claimed that Protestantism was anarchy, 
Brunetiére to-day shows that democracy or indi- 
vidualism is anarchy and threatens the founda- 
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tions of society : therefore, we must go back to 
authority ; and the Church is the power that can 
be trusted. Finally comes Mr. Pellissier, who 
pitilessly exposes Brunetiére’s arguments. In 
fact, he says, Brunetiére only refuses liberty and 
individualism because he does not see good results ; 
but implicitly and even occasionally he recognizes 
openly its superiority. Now, there is another road 
open : Let us suffer, if necessary, and be superior ; 
and let us hope too—all the chances have not been 
exhausted anyway. I cannot reproduce here in 
full the beautiful and firm argumentation of Mr. 
Pellissier. I will rather add one or two quotations : 

On page 320, ‘‘ Done parceque nos péres ont 
été catholiques, nous serons tenus de |’ étre, méme 
quand notre raison et notre conscience y répug- 
nent! N’est-ce pas ravaler la religion que de la 
subordonner ainsi aux hazards de la naissance, que 
d’en faire quelque chose d’ héréditaire comme une 
maison ou un champ ?”’ 

Speaking of the same question elsewhere he has 
this striking image (p. 122): ‘‘Un chef fidjéen, 
suivi d’une longue file de guerriers, grimpait un 
sentier de montagne. I] butta et tomba. <Aussitét 
tous ses hommes buttérent et tombérent. Un seul 
continua de monter. Et les autres ]’assaillirent : 
‘Tu crois done, s’écriaient-ils, valoir mieux que 
le chef!’ Devons-nous, comme les indigénes de 
Fidji, témoigner notre respect & ceux qui nous 
précédérent en répétant leurs chutes?’”’ . . . 

The last quotation illustrates the moment when 
Mr. Pellissier, after the refutation of Brunetiére’s 
views, takes in his turn the offensive ; he loses no 
time and no word, his blows come swift and hard : 
(pp. 346-47. ) 

‘*Le catholicisme, enfin, c’est un gouverne- 
ment, —et le protestantisme est une anarchie. 
Formule 4 effet, que dément l’observation et qui 
ne soutient pas l’examen. . . . Tout protestant 
étant pape, comme dit Voltaire, tout protestant 
doit étre roi ; tout protestant, comme citoyen égal 
& ses concitoyens, doit avoir sa part de la souve- 
raineté nationale. Bien des fois M. Brunetiére 
s’est déclaré démocrate. Qu’entendait-il done par 
la? Et pourquoi veut-il maintenant faire de 
démocratie et d’ anarchie deux termes synonymes? 

Si la religion protestante n’est pas une anarchie, 
encore moins serait-elle une religion aristocratique. 
Ici méme,' M. Brunetiére prononcait voila deux 
ans, son Discours sur lcwuvre de Calvin dans 
lequel il reproche 4 la Réforme d’avoir aristo’ 
cratisé le catholicisme. On peut lui opposer ‘‘les 
républicains de Généve, les puritains d’ Ecosse ou 
d’ Angleterre, les presbytériens d’ Amérique’’ et 
tant d’autres encore. Mais répond-il ‘‘ de quelque 
nom qu’on les nomme ce sont la des élites.’? Des 
élites—je retiens le mot; et, retournant, ce mot 


'M. Brunetiére had also been called to lecture on 
Calvin before the University of Geneva. It was during 
the winter of 1902-3. 
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contre lui, je prétends que ce qu’il y a: de plus 
démocratique dans la religion protestante, c’ est 
justement qu’elle fait, de toute une nation, wne 
élite. Oui, les protestants sont en un certain sens 
des aristocrates, si l’on entend par 14 comme I’ex- 
pliquait M. Brunetiére, que, devant ‘‘se rendre 
compte 4 eux-mémes des raisons raisonnées de 
leur croyance, ils n’y arrivent qu’en acquérant du 
méme coup une science qui les éléve au dessus du 
vulgaire.’’ Les protestants sont des aristocrates ; 
seulement, ces ‘‘aristocrates’’ ayant tous acquis 
la supériorité intellectuelle que M. Brunetiére 
veut bien leur reconnaitre, forment entre eux une 
démocratie ; et, quant 4 moi, je ne vois rien de 
plus beau qu’une démocratie d’ aristocrates, ’’ 

The argumentation having reached this point, 
it is probably more a question of temperament 
than anything else that will cause individual 
people to decide. A pessimist will be on Mr. 
Brunetiére’s side, an optimist on Mr. Pellissier’s. 


A. Scurnz. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A CoRRECTION. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs :—In Mod. Lang. Notes, xx, 191-2, Dr. 
U. Lindeléf takes exception to a statement made 
by Dr. C. Alphonso Smith in his cogent review of 
my dissertation on The Inflection of the English 
Present Plural Indicative with Special Reference 
to the Northern Dialect (Baltimore, 1903) : 


‘‘On p. 36 Dr. Rodeffer mentions the view of 
Sweet, Murray, and Biilbring that the inflectional 
-s of the Northern third singular and the indica- 
tive plural is due to the transition of / to s, and 
says that suspicion is cast on this explanation 
because its advocates can cite no analogous pro- 
cesses. He continues: ‘ But there are other facts 
that tend to cast suspicion on the correctness of 
this view. The organic transition from / to s 
would explain the plurals in -as but not those in 
-es, an inflection that occurs frequently in both 
the indicative and the imperative plurals in the 
Durham Ritual and the Lindisfarne Gospels... 
With these es-plurals should be associated the 
plurals in -e/, common to all the Early Northern 
texts. Since these texts were written at a period 
antedating the weakening of a to e in inflectional 
syllables, these plurals. in -ef and -es were 
probably formed on the analogy of the -e4 and 
-es of the third singular.’ So far as I know, Dr. 
Rodeffer is the first to note this apparent defect 
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in the current view and to suggest that the real 
difficulty lies not so much in the transition of A to 
s as in the existence of a preceding e instead of a.’’ 


To this Dr. Lindeléf objects : 


‘* Professor Alphonso C. Smith mentions Dr. 
Rodeffer as the first to note the fact that the Old 
Northumbrian plurals in -ef, -es may have been 
formed on the analogy of the -e/ and -es of the 
third singular”’ ; 


and proceeds to point out three occasions on which 
he had previously advanced this same hypothesis. 

Dr. Smith had asserted, however, that I was 
‘*the first to note this apparent defect in the 
current view,’’ not that I was the first to suggest 
‘that the Old Northumbrian plurals in -e/, -es 
may have been formed on the analogy of the -e/ 
and -es of the third singular.’’ A  thorogoing 
reviewer, such as Dr. Smith has shown himself 
to be, could not have made such a mistake as Dr. 
Lindeléf attributes to him, since my dissertation 
shows familiarity with all three of Dr. Lindeléf’s 
references, two of the passages being translated in 
full (pp. 24-25 and pp. 25-26). It is but fair 
to notice Dr. Lindeléf’s confession that, at the 
time of making his criticism, he had not yet read 
my dissertation. 

J. D. Roperrer. 
Library of Congress. 


Tue Dry SEA AND THE CARRENARE. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—The reader of the very admirable article 
by Dr. John L. Lowes, in Modern Philology, 11, 
1-46, will not lack an interest in whatever may 
contribute, in however slight a degree, to com- 
pleteness of reference to all the guesses that have 
been evoked by the Chaucerian puzzle in question. 
It will be noticed that in what is here added, it is 
the time and sequence of the conjectures that give 
them a special significance. I therefore beg to 
call attention to an interesting series of notes on 
the problem in Notes and Queries for the year 1885. 
The first of these (February 21, p. 149), is by 
Dr. William Hand Browne. He proposes to ac- 
count for Chaucer’s the drye see as a corruption of 
the Adrye see. This makes it certain that what- 
ever credit attaches to being the first to suggest that 
solution belongs to Dr. Browne rather than to Mr. 
Paget Toynbee, whose ‘‘ fifteen years ago’’ makes 
the date of his suggestion fall several years later. 
The second note (April 18, p. 315), is by Mr. A. 
Hall. The significance of the climax, which Dr. 
Lowes uses with such good effect, is pointed out 
by Mr. Hall. He misreads the passage slightly, 
and loses himself in an attempt to make the Dead 
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Sea serve as an explanation of the drye see. The 
third and last note (July 11, p. 38), is the most 
interesting of all. It is signed L. L. K., and 
consists of an endorsement of the suggestion of 
Mr. Hales that Mandeville’s ‘‘Graveley See ’’ is 
the dry sea, with the added conjecture that ‘‘ Car- 
renare may... . be the corruption of some 
Turkish or Tartar name commencing with Kara, 
such as Kara Muren = the black water.’’ Since 
this is precisely what Dr. Lowes has shown 
Carrenar to be, it is too remarkable to be allowed 
to pass unnoticed. 


JoHn C. FRENCH. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Another valuable Germanistic library has come 
to this country : that of the late Professor WEIN- 
HOLD of Berlin, which has been donated to the 
University of California by Mr. Joun D. SprecK- 
ELS, of San Francisco. Karl Weinhold was prac- 
tically the last great scholar of that old school 
which cultivated the entire field of Germanistics ; 
he was an authority on the history of the High 
German dialects, on Germanic Archeology and 
Mythology, and on German Folklore ; and he 
won distinction as a literary historian by his bio- 
graphical and critical essays and his editions of 
mediseval and modern prose and poetry. The 
vastness of his learning is reflected both in the 
size and quality of his library. It comprises about 
8500 volumes and pamphlets ; a number of sets 
of periodicals not included in this number were 
sold to defray the expenses of binding some 900 
volumes. The folklore collection is doubtless 
superior to any in the country, with the possible 
exception of that at Harvard. But the main 
value of the library for purposes of research is 
found on the literary side, where there are hun- 
dreds of first editions, literary curiosities, and other 
rare books from the time of the Reformation down 
to the nineteenth century. The principal Musen- 
almanache and Taschenbiicher are there in full 
sets ; Opitz, Wieland, the Storm-and-Stress writ- 
ers, and the early Romanticists are especially well 
represented by original editions. The library is 
installed in the German seminary room of the 
university, and Professor Schilling, to whose ef- 
forts its acquisition is due, intends to publish as 
soon as possible a list of the books of special value 
to scholars. In the meantime he will be glad to 
give any desired information about the contents of 
the collection, and to make them accessible to 
scholars generally. 
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Fleming H. Revell Co., 1905. 

Derocquigny, Jules.—The French Element in English. Disser- 
tation. ville: Le Bigot Bros., 1904. 

Dhaleine, L—N. Hawthorne : Sa Vie et son CEuvre. Disser- 
tation. Paris: Hachette et Cie., 1905. 

Eichler, A. E.—John Hookham Frere, sein Leben und seine 
Werke; sein Einfluss auf Lord Byron. [Wiener Beitriige zur 
engl. Phil. xx.] Wien: Braumiiller, 1905. 

Gerhardt, E.—Massinger’s ‘‘The Duke of Milan’’ und seine 
Quellen. Dissertation. Halle: 1904. 

Gosse, Edmund.—Sir Thomas Browne. [English Men of Letters 
Series.] New York: The Macmillan Co., 1905. 

Greenslet, Ferris.—James Russell Lowell: His Life and Work. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1905. 

Greg, W. W.—Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama. A Literary 
Inquiry, with Special Reference to the Pre-Restoration Stage in 
England. London: A. H. Bullen, 1905. 

— Ben Jonson’s Sad Shepherd with Waldron’s Continuation. 
Edited with Introduction. [Materialien zur Kunde des iilteren 
englischen Dramas, x1.] Louvain: A. Uystpruyst, 1905. 

Guskar, H.—Fletcher’s Monsieur Thomas und seine Quellen. 
Ti. mm. Dissertation. Halle: 1905. 

Haase, B.—Tennyson’s Enoch Arden metrisch iibersetzt. 
gram. Boxhagen-Rummelsburg: 1905. 

Heckmann, Th.—Massinger’s ‘‘ The Renegado’’ und seine span- 
ischen Quellen. Dissertation. Halle: 1905. 

Hessels, J. H.—An Eighth Century Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glos- 
sary. Preserved in the Library of the University of Leiden. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1905. 

Hudson, W. H.—The Life of King Henry V. With Notes, In- 
troduction, and Glossary. With seven illustrations by Dora Curtis. 
{Temple School Shakespeare.] New York: H. Holt & Co., 1905. 

Hutchinson, Thomas.—Poctical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited. [Oxford Edition.] Ozford: University Press, 1905. 

James, Henry.—The Question of Our Speech. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Co., 1905. 

Johnson, William Savage.—The Devil is an Ass. By Ben Jonson. 
[Yale Studies in English, xx1x.] New York: H. Holt & Co., 1905. 

Ker, W. P.—Essays on Medieval Literature. London: Mac- 
millan Company, 1905. 

Lee, Sidney.—Shakespeare’s Poems and Pericles. Edited with 
Introductions. Five volumes, in facsimile. Ozford: Oxford 
University Press, 1905. 

Lucas, E. V.—The Life of Charles Lamb. Second Edition. 
London: Methuen, 1905. 

Luce, Morton.—A Handbook to Shakespeare. London: George 
Bell and Sons, 1905. ° 

Mahn, E.—Darstellung der Syntax in dem sogenannten angel- 
sichsischen Physiologus. Tl. 1. Program. Neubrandensburg : 1905. 

Merlette, Germaine-Marie.—Etude sur la vie et les ceuvres 
d’ Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Dissertation. Paris: 1904. 

Mims, Edwin.—Sidney Lanier. A biography. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Co., 1905. 

Mitton, G. E.—Jane Austen and Her England. London: 
Methuen, 1905. 

Moody, W. V., and Lovett, R. M.—A History of English Liter- 
ature. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. 

More, Paul Elmer.—Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
George Gordon, Lord Byron. [Cambridge Edition.] Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1905. 

Muckley, H. C.—Questions on the History of English Literature, 
based upon the text of Moody and Lovett. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1905. 

Newcomer, Alfonso G., and Samuel S. Seward, Jr.—Rhetoric in 
Practice. New York: H. Holt & Co., 1905. 
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Norton, Charles Ellot.—The Love Poems of John Donne. [Riv- 
erside Press Edition.] Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905. 

Oxford Dictionary.— Double Section, Pennage-Pfennig. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1905. 

Page, Curtis Hidden.—The Chief American Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905. 

Palmer, George Herbert.—The English Works of George Her- 
bert. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1905. 

Robertson, J. M.—Did Shakespeare Write ‘‘ Titus Andronicus? ”’ 
London: Watts, 1905. 

Rosler, Margarete.—Die Fassungen der Alexius-Legende, mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der mittelengl. Versionen. [Wiener 

)Beitriige zur engl. Phil. xx1.] Wien: Braumiiller, 1905. 


) Rudmose-Brown, Thomas B.—Etude Comparée de la Versifi- 
cation Frangaise et de la Versification Anglaise: I Alexandrin et 


Grenoble: Allier Fréres, 1905. 
Dis- 


le Blank Verse. Dissertation. 

Schon, E.—Die Bildung des Adjektivs im Altenglischen. 
sertation. Kiel: 1905. 

Schuldt, C.—Die Bildung der schwachen Verba im Altenglischen. 
Dissertation. Kiel: 1905. 

Schwarz, F.—Cynewulf’s Anteil am Christ. 
ntersuchung. Dissertation. Kénigslerg: 1905. 
Selincourt, E. de.—The Poems of John Keats. Edited. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1905. 

Skeat, W. W.—A Primer of Classical and English Philology. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1905. 

Siddkova, A.—Ellen Key. Program. Budweis (Béhmen) : 1905. 

Smith, G. Gregory.—The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Edited with 

ntroduction and Notes. [Globe Edition.] London: Macmillan 
“pnd Company, 1905. 

Snell, F. J.—The Age of Transition, 1400-1580. Vol. I, The 
Poets. Vol. II, The Dramatists and Prose Writers. London: 
George Bell and Sons, 1905. 
> Sperrhake, W.—Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ The Case is Altered ’’ und seine 
Qoellen. Dissertation. Halle: 1905. 
> Stevenson, R. L.—Essays in the Art of Writing. London: 
‘Chatto and Windus, 1905. 

Stossberg, Franz.—Die Sprache des altenglischen Martyrolo- 
Bonn: P. Haustein, 1905. 

Trent, W. P.—Southern Writers. Selections in Prose and 
“Werse. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1905. 

Trilsbach, Gustav.—Die Lautlehre der spiitwestsiichsischen 

vangelien. Dissertation. Bonn: 1905. 

Vincent, Leon H.—American Literary Masters. Boston: Hough- 
4on, Mifflin and Co., 1905. 
Vogt, Paul.—Beowulf. Altenglisches Heldengedicht. Uhers. u. 
n. Einleitg. u. Erliutergn. versehen. Halle: Buchh. des Wais- 
Puhauses, 1905. 
> Waller, A. R.—The Poems of Abraham Cowley. [Cambridge 
‘English Classics.] Edited with Notes. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1905. 
Weber, H. U.—Kennedy-Studien. Dissertation. Kiel: 1905. 
Wilkes, J.—Der i-Umlaut in ¢lfric’s Heptateuch und Buch 
Hiob nebst einigen jiingeren Erscheinungen. Diss. Bonn: 1905. 
Williams, W. H.—Specimens of the Elizabethan Drama. Ozx- 
J: Clarendon Press, 1905. 
odberry, George Edward.—The Torch: Eight Lectures on 
e Power in Literature. New York: McClure, Phillips and 
mpany, 1905. 
Wright, Joseph.—The English Dialect Grammar. London: 
rowde, 1905 
Zuck, J.—Thomas More’s ‘‘The Loves of the Angels’? und 
ord Byron’s ‘‘ Heaven and Earth.” Eine Parallele. Program. 


Wien: 1905. 
GOTHIC. 


Braune, Wilhelm.—Gotische Grammatik, 6. Aufl. Halle: M. 
Viemeyer, 1905. 8vo., viii and 168 pp. M. 2,80. 


NORSE. 
Golther, Wolfg.—Nordische Literaturgeschichte. 


Eine metrische 


) 


1. Tl.: Die 

Blindische u. norwegische Literatur des Mittelalters. Leipzig: 

G. J. Godschen, 1905. (Sammlung Géschen, Bd. 254). 
23 pp., cloth M. 0,80. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


Liebich, Bruno.—Die Wortfamilien der lebenden hochdeutschen 
Sprache als Grundlage f. e. System der Bedeutungslehre. I. Die 

ortfamilien in alphab. Ordng. Nach Heynes deutschem Wtbch. 
bearb. 2. unverind. Aufl. Breslau: Preuss und Jiinger, 1905. 
Lex. 8vo., vii and 521 pp., half mor. M. 4.— 

Sanders, Dan.—Das deutsche Zeitwort. Schema der Konjugation 
u. Wérterbuch der Zeitworter, rev. u. bearb. v. Jul. Dumcke. 
Berlin-Schineberg: Langenscheidt’s Verlag, 1906. 8vo., 40 pp. 
M. 0,50. 

Spearing, H. G,—Combined German Reader, Writer and Gram- 
mar. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. 8vo., 162 pp., cloth 75c. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Fischer, Engelbert. L.—Goethe’s Lebens- u. Charakterbild. Mit 
besond. Riicksicht auf seine Stellg. zur christl. Religion. Leipzig : 
H. Schmidt & Giinther, 1905. 8vo., xii and 117 pp., w. 8 illus- 
trations. M. 4.—, b’d M. 6 


Goethe.—Werke. Hrsg. im Auftrage der Grossherzogin Sophie 
v. Sachsen. I. Abt. Bd. 25, u.; 1v. Abt. (Briefe), Bd. 31 und 
33. Weimar: H. Bohlau Nachf., 1905. 8vo. M. 4,60; 5,80; 
5,60. (b’d M. 6,60; 7,80; 7,60). 

— Faust. Transl. by Anna Swanwick, with introduction and 
bibliography by Karl Breul. London: George Bell and Sons. 
12mo., lxvii and 437 pp., cloth 2 sh. net. 


Goethe-Briefe.—Mit Einleitgn. u. Erliutergn. hrsg. v. Philipp 
Stein. 7. Bd. Der alte Goethe. 1815-1832. Berlin: O. Elsner, 
1905. 8vo., xv and 328 pp., w. portrait. M. 3.—, cloth M. 4.— 

Hebbel, Frdr.—Meisterdramen. Mit Einleitgn. u. Anmerkgn. v. 
Rich. M. Werner. 5 Teile in 1 Bde. Leipzig: M. Hesse, [1905]. 
8vo., cloth M. 2.— 


— Herodes und Mariamne. Tragédie in fiinf Akten. 
v. E. 8. Meyer. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1905. 
xxxviii and 192 pp., cloth 60 cents. 


Heyse, Paul.—Die Blinden. With introduction, notes, exercises 
and vocabulary by W. H. Carruth and E. F. Engel. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1905. 12mo., xi and 131 pp., cloth 35 cents. 


Kaulfusz-Diesche, Carl H.—Die Inszenierung des deutschen 
Dramas an der Wende des 16. u. 17. Jahrh. Leipzig: R. Voigt- 
linder, 1905. (Probefahrten. Erstlingsarbeiten aus dem deut- 
schen Seminar in Leipzig. Hrsg. v. A. Késter. 7. Bd.). 8vo., 
viii and 236 pp., with 2 illustrations. M. 6.— 


Meyer, Conrad F.—Renaissancenovellen. Hrsg. v. O. Blaser. 
Bern: A. Francke, 1905, (Untersuchungen zur neueren Sprach- 
und Literaturgeschichte, hrsg. v. Oskar F. Walzel. 8. Heft). 
8vo., ix and 150 pp. M. 2,80. 


_ Parry, Ellwood C.—Friedrich Schiller in America. A Contribu- 
tion to the Literature of the Poet’s Centenary, 1905, (= Americana 
Germanica, New Series, No. 3). Philadelphia: Reprinted from 
German Amer. Annals, Vol. m1, 1905. 8vo., 116 pp., cloth, $1.25. 

Prost, Joh.—Die Sage vom ewigen Juden in der neueren deut- 
schen Literatur. Leipzig: G. Wigand, 1905. 8vo., vii and 
167 pp. M. 3.— 

Sanders, Dan.—Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, rev. u. 
bearb. u. v. Goethes Tode bis zur Gegenwart fortgefiihrt. v. Jul. 
Dumeke. Berlin-Schineberg : Langenscheidt’s Verlag, 1906. 8vo., 
iii and 175 pp. M. 2.—, b’d M. 2,50. 

Sudermann, Herm.—Stein unter Steinen. Schauspiel. 1.—10. 
Aufl. Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta Nachf., 1905. 8vo., 162 pp. M. 
2.—, cloth M. 3.—, half mor. M. 3,50. 

Thayer, Harvey W.—Laurence Sterne in Germany. New York: 
The Columbia Univ. Press, 1905. 8vo., 198 pp. $1.— net. 

Waltherli poesis.—Das Waltharilied Ekkehards I. v. St. Gallen, 
nach den Geraldushandschriften hrsg. u. erliutert v. H. Althof. 
2. Tl.: Kommentar. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1905. 8vo., xxii and 
416 pp. M. 13.— 

Wenger, Karl.—Historische Romane deutscher Romantiker. 
Bern: A. Francke, 1905. (Untersuchungen zur neueren Sprach- 
und Literaturgeschichte, hrsg. v. Oskar F. Walzel. 7. Fett. ) 
8vo., viiand 121 pp. M. 2,40. 

_ Wessely, Rud.—Zur Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. Proben 
literarhistorischer ar Schule u. Haus ausgewihlt u. er- 
liutert. (Aus deutscher Wissenschaft u. Kunst). Leipzig: B. 
G. Teubner, 1905. 8vo., iv and 169 pp., b’d M. 1,20. 
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MEDIAEVAL LATIN. 


Meyer, Wilhelm.—Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur Mittellatein- 
ischen Rythmik. Bd. Iand II. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlnng, 1905. 8vo., 374 and 401 pp. M. 8.— each vol. 

—— Ubungsbeispiele. Uher die Satzschliisse der lat. u. griech. 
Rythmischen Prosa. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 
1905. 8vo., 32 pp. M. 0,60. 


FRENCH. 


Bellier-Dumaine, Ch.—Notes et Documents pour servir 4 |’ His- 
toire de la Vie et de l’Ciuvre d’ Alexandre Duval. Paris: Hach- 
ette et Cie., 1905. 8vo., ivand 121 pp. Rennes dissertation. 

Bourilly, V.-L.—Guillaume du Bellay, Seigneur de Langey, 
1491-1543. Paris: Librairie Georges Bellais, 1904. 8vo., vi, 
xvi and 452 pp. Paris dissertation. 

Cabeen, Charles W.—Les Oberlé par René Bazin, edited, with 
notes and introduction. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1905. 12mo., xx and 209 pp. 


Dreyfus-Brisac, Edmond.—Le Clef des Maximes de la Roclie- 
foucauld : Etudes littéraires comparées. Paris: chez auteur, 6 
Rue de Tocqueville, 1904. 12mo., iv and 337 pp. 

Francois, Alexis.—La Grammaire du Purisme et Il’ Académie 
Frangaise au xviiie Siécle. Paris: Georges Bellais, 1905. 8vo., 
xvi and 279 pp. Paris dissertation. 

Francois, Victor E.—Waterloo, par Erckmann-Chatrian Abbre- 
viated and edited with introduction, notes, vocabulary and com- 
position exercises. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1905. 
12mo., xiv and 226 pp. 

Hug, J.—Franzésische Laut- und Leseschule, mit phonetischen 
Erliiuterungen. Mit einem Begleitwort von Prof. André, Lau- 
sanne. Ziirich: Orell Fiissli, 1905. 

Lange, Ernst.—Die Eingiinge der altfranzésischen Karlsepen. 
Greifswald: Druck von F. W. Kunike, 1904. 8vo., iv and 58 pp. 
Greifswald dissertation. 

Perroud, Cl.—Mémoires de Madame Roland. Nouvelle édition 
critique contenant des fragments inédits et les lettres de la prison. 
Paris: librairie Alean, 1905. 8vo. 2 vols. 

Rambeau, A.—A French Reader based upon Passy-Rambhean’s 
Chrestomathie Francaise, arranged, with notes and vocabulary. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1905. 12mo., vi and 184 pp. _ 

Schréter, Rudolf.—Syntaktische Untersuchungen zu Blaise de 
Monlucs Commentaires et Lettres. Leipzig: Buchhandlung Gus- 
tav Fock, 1904. 8vo., 55 pp. Leipzig dissertation. 


ITALIAN. 


Carducci, Giosué.—Opere vol. xv (Su Lodovico Ariosto e Tor- 
quato Tasso). Bologna: Zanichelli, 1905. 16mo. 

Chiarini. Giuseppe.—Vita di Giacomo Leopardi. Firenze: 1905. 
16mo., 500 pp. 

Cicchitelli, V.—Sulle Opere Poetiche di Marco Girolamo Vida. 
Napoli: Pierro, 1905. 

Concordanza delle Opere Italiane in Prosa e del Canzoniere di 
Dante Alighieri. Pubblicata per la Societ’ Dantesca di Cam- 
bridge, Mass. A cura di E. 8. Sheldon coll’ aiuto di A. C. White. 
Oxford: nella stamperia dell’ Universita, 1905. viii and 740 pp. 

Corradino, C.—Lectura Dantis: Il Canto xx1 del Purgator‘o 
letto nella sala di Dante in Orsanmichele il di 16 di gennaio, 1902. 
Firenze: Sansoni, 1905. 8vo., 37 pp. L. 1. 

Dante.—La Questio de Aqua et Terra. Edizione Principe del 
1508 riprodotta in facsimile. Introduzione storica e trascrizione 
critica hel testo latino di G. Boffito, con introduzione scientifica 
dell’ ing. 0. Zanotti-Bianco e proemio del dott. Prompt. Cinque 
versioni : italiana ( G. Boffito ), francese e spagnuola ag Prompt), 
inglese (S. P. ompson) e tedesca (A. Mueller). Firenze: 
Olschki, 1905. 8vo. 88 pp. 

Dei Balzo, Carlo.—L’ Italia nella Letteratura Francese dalla Ca- 
duta dell’ Impero Romano alla Morte di Enrico IV. Torino-Roma: 
Roux e Viarengo, 1905. 8vo., 416 pp. L. 5. (Bibl. Storica 
No. 118.) 

Ferretti, E.—Le Maschere Italiane nella Commedia dell’ Arte e 
nel Teatro di Goldoni. Roma: Artero, 1905. 


Foerster, Wendelin.—Sulla Questione dell’ Autenticita dei Codig 


di Arborea: Esame Paleografico. Torino: Clausen, 1905. r PP, 


 goay d. Memorie d. R. Acc. d. Scienze, d. Torino, 
LY. 
Foffano, Francesco.—I1 Poema Cavalleresco. Milano: Vallardi, 
1905. 8vo. (Storia dei Generi Letterari Italiani, Fascicoli 28-29) 
Hauvette, Henrii—Una Confessione del Boccaccio: Il Corbaccig, 
Tradotto da — Gigli. Firenze: Passerini, 1905. 8vo., 5f 
pp. L. 1.50. (Bibl. Varia dir. d. G. L. Passerini, 1.) 
Libro, ll, de Varie Romanze Volgare.—Cod. Vat. 3793. A 
Roma: Soc. Fi 


di P. Egidi e G. B. Festa. Fase. v. 
1905. 8vo. 


Lo Parco, Francesco.—Petrarca e Barlaam, da nuove ricercheg 

inediti e rari. Reggio Calabria: Morello, 1905. 
Ppp: 

Mantovano, Dino.—Lectura Dantis: Il Canto xxx del Pu 
torio letto nella sala di Dante in Orsanmichele il di 10 di Aprilg 
1902. Firenze: Sansoni, 1905. 8vo., 42 pp. L. 1. 

Monacl, Ernesto, a cura di.—Testi Romanzi: 14, L’ Episodio d@ 
Lancelot ricordato da Dante Inf. v, 127-137, c. 30; 15, Poesia 
del Re Giovanni, c. 30; 16, Insegnamenti pe’ giullari, di Girauf 
de Cabreira, Giraut de Calanzon e di Bertran de Paris de Roergng 
(per V. De Bartholomaeis), c. 60; 17, El ingenioso hidalgo dog 
Quixote de la Mancha de M. de Cervantes Saavedra (brani sceltill 
da L. Bacci), c. 60; 18, Poesie provenzali di trovadori italiani} 
c. 60; 19, Dai oe perugini del codice gid Barber, xLv-130, o 
Vat. 4036 (per E. Monaci), c. 70. Roma: Loescher, 1905. 

Negri, Giovanni.—Sui Promessi Sposi di Alessandro Manzoni 
commenti critici, estetici e biblici,fpremessovi uno studio su I’ opi 
nione del M. e quella del Fogazzaro intorno all’ amore. Parte m 
Milano: Tip. Salesiana, 1905. 8vo. 


Novati, Francesco.—Attraverso il Medio Evo : Studie richerche 
(Un poema francescano del 200; il Lombardo e la lumaca; i 
to di Mefistofile ; il frammento Papafava ; i detti d’ amon 
?una contessa pisana ; i codici francesi dei Gonzaga ; le poesig 
sulla natura delle frutta e i canterini di Firenze; una vecchi 
canzone a ballo—‘‘ madonna Pollaiuola’’). Bari: Laterza, 190 
415 pp. L. 4. 


Pavanello, Giuseppe.—Un Maestro del 400: Giovanni Aureli 
Augurello. (1, Vita; 2, Esame dell’ opera; 3, Discepoli ‘ 
amici; 4, Appendice: rime, versi latini; codici ed edizioni 
documenti inediti). Venezia: tip. Emiliana, 1905. 8vo., xi an 
269 pp. 

Petrarca.—Le Rime, voltate in Prosa con testo a fronte d 
Mario Foresi. Firenze: tip. Salani, 1905. 16mo., 654 pp., wi 
portrait. 

—— II Canzoniere, Riprodotto letteralmente dal cod. Vat. 31§ 
a cura di Ettore Modigliani. Romu: Loescher, 1905. 8vo., xxxi 
and 168 pp. L. 15. (Soc. Fil. Rom. ) 

—— Le Rime e la Vita Scritta da Lui Medesimo. 
Salani, 1905. 16mo., 366 pp., with portrait. 

Rapisardi, M. Andrea.—Mario Rapisardi nei Suoi Poemetti : let 
tura tenuta al circolo filologico la sera del 9 gennajo, 190 
Firenze: tip. Galileiana, 1905. 8vo., 43 pp. 


Roth, Th.—Der Einfluss von Ariosts Orlando Furioso auf da 
franzésische Theater. In Muenchener Beitraege zur rom. u. eng 
Philologie, Heft 34. Hrsg. H. Breymann und J. Schick. Le?’ 
zig: Deichert, 1905. xxii and 263 pp. M. 5.80. 

Solerti, Angelo.— Musica, Ballo e Drammatica alla Corte M 
cea dal 1600 al 1637. (I, Feste fiorentine del sec. xvi; II, Di, 
delle feste dal 1600 al 1637 con appendice; III, Balli e favolew 
per musica inediti o rari. Firenze: Bemporad, 1905. 8vo., 
and 595 pp. L. 6.50. 

Tassoni, A.—Difesa di Alessandro Macedone divisa in Tre Dig 
loghi, con appendice di altri scritti tassoniani, a cura di Giorgi 
Rossi, vol. 1. Livorno: Giusti, 1905. 16mo., 186 pp. L. 3a 
(Raccolta di Rar. Stor. e Lett. rx). 

Zingarelli, N.—La Vita di Dante in Compendio, con un’ anali 
della Divina Commedia. Milano: Vallardi, 1905. 


Cun 
Fil. Romy 


Firena 


SPANISH. 


Asensi, J. de.—Victoria y otros cuentos. With notes and va 
cabulary by Edgar 8. Ingraham. Boston: Heath and Co., 1903 
12mo., 166 pp. 50 cents. 
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